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guarded expreſſions, that they ſoon found 


matter for an accuſation, feen of forty- 


five articles, which was delivered into the 
earl's own hand, one day, while he attend- 
ed at court. As ſoon as the earl had looked 
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ENR having ſet ſpies. upon 

the conduct of Robert de Be- 
Hr leſme, earl of Arundel and 
Shrewſbury, they took ſuch ad- 
8 vantage of the warmth, of his 
temper, which hurried him into ſeveral un- 
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4 The Hiſtory of Exol Aub. 


Into the bill, he deſired time to prepare his 
_ anſwer; which being granted him, he re- 
tired to his caſtles, and, inſtead of employ- 
wg himſelf for that purpoſe, fortified them 
an _ himſelf into a poſture of defence. - 
The king, not at all ſurprized at his be- 
haviour, iſſued out a proclamation, declar- 
ing him a traitour, if he did not come in 
and ſubmit to a trial within a limited time, 
and marched in perſon to beſiege the caſtle 
of Arundel. The garriſon deſiring leave to 
ſend to their lord, to know whether he 
ſhould defend or deliver up the fortreſs, 
Henry indulged them in their requeſt, and, 
leaving a fuficiert body of troops to block 
up the place, ordered the bithop of Lincoln 
to beſiege Tikehill, while he himſelf ad- 
vanced into Shropſhire, the greateſt part of 
which belonged to Robert de Beleſine, 

The king's firſt attempt was upon Bridge- 
north, which was accounted = 64 ſtron 
place in England, and well ſupplied with 
men, ammunition, and proviſions. The gar- 

riſon, conſiſting of a body of Welch, eighty 
ſtipendiary ſoldiers, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of the earl's followers, made ſuch a 
vigorous defence, that, after inveſting the 
place three 'weeks, he made no advance 
| Guy; fiege, and began to think it impreg- 


When 


When Henry began to deſpair of ſucceſs, 
the haughty diſpoſition of the earl gave riſe 
to an accident which put him in poſſeſſion 
of his wiſhes. Robert Beleſme had, by his 
behaviour, diſguſted William Pantolf, the 

vernor of Stafford caſtle, who immediate- 
i; uitted his ſervice and entered into that 


of Henry. By means of a reinforcement of 
two hundred men, he harrafſed Robert with 


continual excurſions ; but did far more mif- 


chief by his councils than by his arms. 
During the ſiege, Pantolf found means to 
detach Cadogan and Gervat, two Welch 
princes, from Robert's alliance; who-quit- 
ted him in his diſtreſs, with a body of 
forces, which they had brought to his aſ- 
fiſtance. Pantolf, not contented with this 
remarkable piece of ſervice, made uſe of his 
intereſt with the governour of the caſtle and 
Welch officers in the garriſon, and prevail- 
ed 'on them to ſurrender it up to the wing: 
In order to give a colour to their ſubmiſ- 
ion, the king ſummoned them with a threat- 
ening meſſage, declaring that he would' 
hang all whom he found in the place, if it 
was not ſurrendered within three days. 
Though the ſtipendiaries knew nothing of 
the ſecret treaty, Henry permitted them to 
march off with their horſes, as a mark of 
his eſteem on account of their fidelity to 
their maſter, ok 
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6 The Hiſtory of Enctawp. 
During the ſiege of Bridgenorth, the 
rincipal nobility of England came in a 
y to the king, to intercede in behalf of 
earl Robert; but he refuſed to liſten to any 
terms of accommodation. 


- . Shrewſbury being now the only conſider- 


able place left in the earl's hand, Henry 
directed his march towards it. The way 
was bad and narrow, overgrown with woods 
and lined with archers to gall the army in 
their march; but Henry was not to be in- 
timidated with theſe obſtacles: he employ- 
ed ſix thouſand foot in car down the 
woods and opening the roads, and ad- 
vanced with a firm reſolution towards 
Shrewſbury. „ 

The earl now perceiving his condition to 
be deſperate, . met the king as he drew near 
to the town, acknowledged his crime, of- 
fered him the keys of the place, and ſub- 
mitted to the mercy of the king ; who, on 
his ſurrendering Arundel and the reſt of his 
caſtles, granted him his life and ſafe con- 
duct to Normandy ; but confiſcated his eſ- 
tate, and involved his brothers in his ruin. 


Roger, earl of Lancaſhire ; Arnulph de 


Montgomery, lord of Pembroke ; Robert 
de Pontefract, and Robert de Mallet, were 
diveſted of their eſtates and baniſhed the 
realm, 
2 Ivo, 

/ 


r 
* Ivo, or Hugh de Grentemeſnil, think- 
ing to ſave his n by a piece of fi- 


neſſe, mortgaged them to the + king's' fa- 
vourĩte for fifteen years, while he himſelf 
went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 
but the favourite outwitted him, by retu- 
ſing to reſtore them at the expiration of the 
term, and by that means they were for ever 
loſt to Hugh's poſterity. 1 
Theſe arbitrary meaſures, though incon- 
ſiſtent with the treaty between Henry and 
his brother, was a very politic ſtep; in as 
much as it reduced the exorbitant power of 
the nobility, among whom the lands had 
been diſtributed with ſuch profuſion by the 
conquerour, that two or three of them, when 
united, were almoſt an over-match for the 
whole power of the crown. By parcellin 
out their eſtates among a great number 4 
needy adherents, the king encreaſed his au- 
thority in the ſame proportion as he leſſen- 
ed the flrength of the nobility, rewarded 
the attachment of his friends, and ſubſtitu- 
ted a number of ſerviceable vaſſals in the 
room of dangerous rivals. | 
The inſolence of the 8 gave the 
king more trouble to reduce it, than all the 
power of the nobility. This prelate had 
conceived two projects, which could not be 
e executed 
* A D. 1102, * 
Robert count de Meulant, 


8 The Hiſtoryof Ex OLAN D. 
executed without difficulty : the firſt was to 
oblige the prieſts to celibacy, and the ſe- 
cond to hinder biſhops and abbots from re- 
ceiving the inveſtiture of their benefices 
from the king. 'Fo attain his ends the pri- 
mate convened a ſynod, in which all mar- 
ried prieſts were excommunicated. This 
decree paſſed without any oppoſition from 
the king, who did not think his intereſts 
any ways concerned in this article. 

The agents ſent to Rome, had returned 
about the time of the treaty between Henry 
and his brother, and brought an anſwer 
from the pope, inſiſting upon the execution 
of the canons againſt lay- inveſtiture. An- 
ſelm, encouraged by this deciſion, would 
have proceeded to excommunicate the bi? 
ſhops who had received their inveſtiture by 
the king, in the ſame manner as he had ex- 
communicated the marriage prieſts. - But 
the caſe was quite different; the king was 
now a party concerned, and was bound in 
| Intereſt to oppoſe the incroachment upon a 
Yrerogative enjoyed by his anceſtors. If the 
Hog was reſolute in maintaining his prero- 
gative, Anſelm was not leſs obſtinate in 
refuſing to conſecrate the biſhops whom 
| Bikes had nominated, * 


This diſpute, which was carried on with 
at warmth and obſtinacy by both parties, 
would have ended in the depoſition * 1 

| elm, 


HI WAT I. 9 
ſelm, had not his ſervites been ſo recent 
that it was dangerous to treat him as an 
outlaw. All hopes of accommodation being 
deſtroyed by the obſtinacy of the contact. 
ing parties, Anſelm reſolved to carry his 
complaints in | ak to pope Paſchal II, 
who is ſuppoſed to have incited him to em- 
bark in this enterprize. 
The primate was accompanied to Rome, 
by thoſe who had quitted their benefices be- 
cauſe they would not acknowlege the king's 
prerogative of inveſtiture ; and Henry, at 
the ſame time, ſent three agents to defend 
his cauſe, whoſe names were Herbert and 
Robert, biſhops of Norwich and Litchfield, 
and William de Warelwaſt, an ecclefiaſtic of 
reat parts and learning. Warelwaſt had 
e advantage of arriving three days before 
the primate ; and, being a perſon of great 
addreſs, exerted himſelf to bein the court 
of Rome to a compliance with his maſter's 
deſires. He artfully inſinuated, “ that Hen 
« was reſolute to maintain the rights of his 
& crown ; the diſgrace he would ſuffer, in 
te being deprived of any prerogative enjoy- 
«ed 55 his anceſtors; the reſentment it 
cc would occaſion ; the CANTEEN of an 
«© open rupture with the ſee of Rome, 
which might lament the ſtoppage of the 
„ large ſums continually flowing thither 
* from England, when it was too K 2 
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io The Hiſtory of EncLand, 
Theſe repreſentations had ſome effect on 
the conclave, ſeveral members of which 
were, by the addreſs of the agents, inclined 
to favour the king; but the pope remained 
immoveably fixed not to make any conceſ- 
fions, though, being unwilling to come to. 
an open rupture, he wrote a very mild letter 
to the king, thinking to wheedle him, when 
he found it not in his power to frighten him. 
He told him, that he ſhould be glad to 
« oblige him in any thing that was conſiſt- 
« ent with juſtice ; that he had no deſign 
« of encroaching upon his prerogative ; but 
« the granting a right of inveſtiture to a 
«* layman, was not in his power, as it was. 
% an eſſential property of church-govern-. 
« ment.“ . Fa 
This and ſome trifling conceſſions, were 
all that Warelwaſt could obtain, though he. 
ſaid ſome time at Rome after Anſelm's de- 
arture. Henry being informed of the ill 
ucceſs of his agents, was not a little difſa-, 
tied -with the pope ; but turning his re- 
ſentment againſt the primate, he ordered 
Warelwaſt to acquaint him, when he over-, 
took him, that he did not deſire to fee, 
« him in England, unleſs he was, reſolved. 
* to conform to the examples of his pre- 
« deceſſours.” This meſſage determined 
Anſelm, who-knew not how to yield, to ſtop 
at Lyons, in hopes of finding ſome altera- 
tion 
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Henry I. 11 
tion in the affairs of the nation, that might 
Warrant his return. | | 

Henry, though thus engaged in main- 
taining his prerogative againſt the court of 
Rome, did not looſe ſight of his own inte- 
reſt in civil matters. He proſecuted his de- 
ſign of reducing the exorbitant power of 
the nobility, and conſiderably enriched his 
coffers by the confiſcations of the reat barons . 
eſtates, who had declared in favour of his 
brother. * Among other ſufferers, William 
de Warrene, earl of Surrey, — to Nor-' 
mandy, and complaining to the duke of the 
loſs of his earldom in his cauſe, Robert, who 
had a great deal of Quixotiſm or knight- 
errantry in his compoſition, came over 1m- 
mediately to England, in order to prevail 
on his brother to make him a reſtitution of 
his lands and honours. | 

Henry pretending to take umbrage at his, 
viſit, though he came only with eleven at- 
tendants, aſſembled an extraordinary coun- 
cil, to deliberate in what manner he ſhould 
treat him, and ſent him a formal meſſage to 
demand the cauſe of his arrival in England. 

Robert began now to be convinced of. his 
indiſcretion ; and on his expoſtulating with 
. the king about his confiſcation of the earl of 

Surrey's eftate, which he repreſented as con- 
trary to the treaty ſubſiſting between them, 

We was Henry 


A. D. 1103, 


12 The Hiſtory of EnGLanD. 
Henry retorted the accuſation in warm 
terms, and upbraided him with an equal 
breach of faith, in granting Robert de 
Beleſme his father's demeſnes in Nor- 
mandy. f 5 
Robert, now finding himſelf in a very cri- 
tical ſituation, at the inſtigation of count Meu- 
lant, Henry's prime miniſter, conſented to 
make a preſent of his penfion-for one year 
to the queen, and by that ſeaſonable con- 
ceſſion appeaſed his brother's anger, who 
conſented to reſtore Robert de Beleſme to 
his eftate. The duke having thus carried 
the point he came over to ſecure, returned 
forthwith to his own dominions, to repent. 
of the conſequences of his unpremeditated 
conduct, and lament his chimerical notions 
of age EI 

In the ſucceedin , Hen ve a 
ſecond inftance of Line Jefiiden , 
of breaking the power of the nobility, 
and of wrecking his revenge on all thoſe 
whom he ſuſpeted to have favoured his 
brother's defigns. William, count De 
Mortagne, and earl of Cornwal, the king's 
couſin German, claimed the earldom of 
Kent, as heir to Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 
who had accompanied the duke. of- Nor- 
mandy in his expedition to the Holy 
Land, and died at Palermo in _ 


* A, D, 10044 


HENRY IL 13 
The demand being made, when Henry 
was threatened with the late invaſion, the 
king amuſed him with a favourable anſwer 
*till the ſtorm was blown over, which en- 
gaged the earl to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. 

s ſoon as the peace was eſtabliſhed between 


the king and his brother, the earl ng | 


renewed his claim, met with a flat deni 


But as it was not conſiſtent with Henry's 


politics to create an enemy, and leave him 
time for ſatiating his revenge, he proceeded 
to call William to account for the retention 
of ſome lands, which did not belong to him. 


A formal proceſs was entered againſt the 


earl, and the juſticiaries, who were the 
king's creatures, diveſted him not only of 
the lands, for which he was tried, but like- 
wiſe of the earldom of Cornwall, and all 
that he held in England. Enraged at this 
treatment, the earl repaired to his country 
of Mortagne in Normandy, where he ra- 


vaged the lands, which Henry had not yet 


delivered up according to the treaty with his 
brother. This behaviour drawing to him a 
great number of adventurers, who were in 
pes of enriching themſelves by plunder, the 
count and Robert Beleſme, at the head of 


different parties, harraſſed their native 


country with continual devaſtations. . | 
The duke of Normandy, lulled aſleep by 


his natural indolence, and indulging him- 
Vo I. VI. B i 
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ſelf in luxurious rioting, remained un- 
concerned in the midſt of theſe exceſſes. 
Had he indeed exerted himſelf, he ſeemed 
not to have been in a condition either to 
have withſtood, or to have prevented them. 
Carrying good- nature to exceſs, he had 
not the courage to give any perſon a refuſal : 
he had either pawned or granted away all 
his dominions, 9 oy g the city of Rouen; 
ſo extravagant was he in his expences, that 
he was frequently reduced to want, and. 
ſo bare of cloaths, that he was often 
obliged to continue in bed whole days, be- 
cauſe he had nothing to dreſs in. He car- 
ried his indolent lenity ſo far, that his do- 
meſtics would frequently ſteal his breeches, 
28 and apparel, while he was in 

The Normans, having no hopes of pro- 
tection from their dukes, Serlo, the biſhop, 
and Ralph,” abbot of Seez, went over to 
petition ea for aſſiſtance in their deplo- 
rable ſituation *. 


This application gave Henry no ſmall. 


ſatisfaction, as it afforded him an opportunity 


of intermedling in the affairs of W 
| and 


The duke had indeed made an effort againſt Ro- 


bert de Beleſme, but being defeated, left the country 


expoſed to the. ravages of the victor; and had been 


compelled to clap up a peace with him to prevent his 


proceeding to greater exceſſes. 


& 


8 HEAVY I. 13 
and furniſhed, him with a plauſible pretext, 
for proſecuting the ſcheme he had formed of 
reducing it under his dominion. With this 
view he wrote a letter to his brother, where- 
in he told him, That his conduct was 
« ſuch as could not fail of rendering him 
% very unpopular, eſpecially as he protected 
.« a ſet of perſons, who ought in juſtice to 
* be lod 
that the peace he had made with the re- 
bels, leaving the country expoſed to their 
« ravages, his ſubjects could no longer 
bear him as their ſovereign, or confide 
«in his protection: he concluded by ex- 
“ horting him to awake from his lethargy, 
* to redreſs the grievances complained of 
* by the Normans, and exert himſelf hke 
„ one who had the welfare of his ſubjects 
* at heart, aſſuring him that he ſhould 
« think himſelf obliged to declare in favour 
« of the injured, | 

Not fatisfied with his remonſtrances, he 
1 over in the ſummer with a Dooy of 
orces, not with a view of committing hoſ- 
titties, but to try his intereſt, and to concert 
meaſures with ſuch as favoured his deſigns. 
On, his arrival, he received the compliments 
of moſt of the nobility. He endeavoured in 
vain to ſecure in his intereſt William, count 
of Evreux, by vaſt ſums of money and mag- 
nificent promiſes ; but conſidering that it 

B 2 . was 


upon as enemies to the public: 
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16 The Hiſtory f Enct.aw. 


was in the count's power to diſconcert all his 


meaſures, he prevailed on the duke, his 
brother, to give him his ſovereignty, and 


_ aſſign him his homage and allegiance, Wil- 


liam endeavoured in vain to remonſtrate 
to the duke on the conſequences of this ſtep : 
he had given his word, was a man of nice 
honour, performed the ceremony of tranſ- 
ferring the earl's allegiance, , and ruined 
himſelf with his eyes open. Henry having 
thus paved the way for uſurping all his 


| brother's dominions, returned full of hopes 


to England. 8 5 
Whilſt Henry thus declared himſelf the 
protector of the diſtreſſed Normans, he bur- 
thened his own ſubjeQs with grievous taxes, 
under pretence of maintaining the war with 
the two tyrants of Normandy, in which the 
Engliſh had not the leaſt concern, The 
rigour, with which theſe impoſitions were 
levied, was ſuch as ſet the character of Hen- 


ry in a very diſadvantageous light, and 


ſhowed him to be an arbitrary, | poſitive, 
and implacable tyrant. Such as refuſed to 


ſubmit to this burthen, either on account of 


Its iniquity, or their poverty, were impri- 
ſoned, or plagued by every meaſure that 


tyranny could torment, or inhumanity con- 


trive. 10 
Henry having aſſembled a numerous 
army, and amaſſed a prodigious ſum ſor 


the 


h HENRY I. 17 
the purpoſes of corruption, he embark- 
ed on board his fleet, and having land- 
ed at Barfleur, encamped at Carentan *. 
At this place he was joined by the 
greateſt part. of the nobility, who, being 
bribed by his preſents, admitted him and 
his troops into their caſtles. Being further 
reinforced by Helie, count of Maine, whom 
he had engaged in his intereſt, and joined 
by a body of Bretons, whom he had taken 
into his pay, he inveſted Bayeux, which, 
though bravely defended by De Launay, 
the governour, he took by ſtorm. As ſoon 
as Henry appeared before Caen, the inha- 
bitants opened their gates to him, either 
from an apprehenſion of their being in- 
volved in the ſame calamities as thoſe of 
Bayeux, or by the force of Henry's money, 
which he did not ſpare on this occaſion. 
The ſubmiſſion of Caen ſerved as a prece- 
dent to other towns, who readily ee. 
dered, as Robert remained inactive, and 
unable either to traverſe his deſigns, or to 
put a ſtop to the rapidity of his conqueſts. 
The Juke of Bretagne, and the count 
of Anjou, carried their complaiſance fo far 
as to permit 0 to garriſon ſome of their 
ntier towns, for fear of expoſing their 


country to the danger of becoming the ſcene 

of war. Among thoſe who had inſtigated 

32 E. Henry 
A. D. 1005, 
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18 The Hiſtory of ExclANb. 
Henry to this expedition, the archbiſhop of 
Sez deſerves particular notice. This pre- 


late had been expelled from his dioceſe by 


the rebelhous counts; and had, in re- 
venge, devoted all his intereft and ſtudy to 
ure their deſtruction. With this view 
e caltivated the friendſhip of Henry, and, 
taking advantage of his ambition, endea- 
voured by the moſt popular topics to en- 
ge him to take arms againſt his brother 
obert, and deprive him of his domini- 
ons. Henry liſtened willingly to his re- 
monſtrances ; and affecting to pity the 
Normans, at the ſame time, as he ex- 
preſſed a reluctance to come to extremi- 
ties with his brother, conſented to continue 
the war. 
The war being thus renewed with re- 
doubled vigour, and the firſt campaign 
crowned” with remarkable ſucceſs, Henry 
took the opportunity to return to England, 
to levy freſh taxes and troops, to put a fi- 
miſhing hand to the work which had been 
ſo happily begun. | | 
Robert _ by this time rouſed from 
his lethargy, by the deplorable ſituation 
of his affairs, reſolved to make an appeal to 
the affection of his brother, fondly eſtima- 
ting the generoſity of his diſpoſition, by 
the emotions of his own heart. * In con- 
— ſequence 
* A, D. 1166, 


„ - wa & & 22.” 19 
ſequence of this perſuaſion, he repaired to 
England, expoſtulated with Henry on ac- 
count of his invaſion of Normandy, and 
demanded reſtitution of the towns he had 
taken, The remonſtrances Robert uſed at 
this time, were far from having the effect 
which he expected, and the opinion he had 
entertained of his good nature, was ſadly 
reverſed by the experience he had of his 
inſolence. Inſtead of granting his demands, 
and deſiſting from his enterprize, Henry 
gave him to underſtand that he might think 
1imſelf obliged to him for having the liber- 
ty of returning : and Robert, ſufficiently per- 
ſuaded of his reſolutions, quitted the king 
with a heart full of reſentment, in order to 
prepare for the defence of his remaining do- 
minions. 

* As ſoon as Robert had diſappeared, 
Henry, either from a remorſe of conſcience, 
on account of his iniquitous proceedings 
againſt his brother, or from an apprehen- 
fion of ſome diſturbance ariſing in his ab- 
ſence, on account of the heavy taxes he was 
obliged to lay on his ſubjeQs, aſſembled a 
general council, in order to conciliate the 
affections of his ſubjects. 

Being maſter of an infinuating addreſs, 
and a vaſt flow of words, as ſoon as the 
| | council 


A. D. 1106, This account is founded on the” 
authority of Matth, Paris, p. 51, 
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council was ſet, he addreſſed them in a 
ſtudied ſpeech, wherein he repreſented that 
% Robert's + refuſal of the kingdom of 
% Jeruſalem, had drawn down the anger of 
«« Gop againſt him. He re him 
« as a perſon of a turbulent, impatient, 
* ambitious, and inſolent diſpoſition ;_ par- 
| | « ticularly 


As we have given only the heads of this ſpeech 
in Engliſh, we have tranſcribed the whole from Matth, 
Paris, for the information of the learned reader. 
« Amici, et fideles mei, indigenz et naturales ! Noſ- 
c tis, veraci fama referente, qualiter frater meus Ro- 
«© bertus electus et per Dx um vocatus eſt ad regnum 
« Hieroſolomytanum gubernandum, et quam fron- 


4 toſs illud infeliciter refutaverit, merito propterea a 


« Deo reprobandus. Noſtis etiam in multis aliis ſu- 
te perbiam et ferocitatem illius: Quia vir bellicoſus, 


e pacis impatiens eſt, voſque ſcienter quaſi contemp- 


« tibiles, et quos deſides vecat et glutones, conculcare 
defiderat, Ego, vero, rex humilis- et pacificus, 
vos, in pace, in antiquis veſtris libertatibus, pro ut 
& crebrius jurejurando promiſi, geſtio confovere, et veſ- 
cc tris inclinando conſiliis, conſultius ac mitius, more 
© manſueti principis, ſapienter gubernare, et ſuper his, 
% ſi provideritis, ſcripta ſubarata roborare, et iteratig 
« juramentis predicta certiſſime confirmare, omnia, 
« videlicet, quz ſanctus Rex Edwardus, Deo inſpi- 
« rante, provide ſancivit, inviolabiliter jubeo obſer- 
cc yari, Ut mecum fideliter ſtantes, fratres mei, im- 
cc mo et mei et totius regni Angliæ hoſtis eruentiſſi- 
« mi injurias potenter, animoſe, ac voluntarie propul- 
« ſetis. Si enim fortitudine Anglorum roborer, inanes 
«© Normannorum m inas nequaquam cenſeo formidan- 
« das,” Matth. Paris, p. 52. 

5 | t Vol. V. P-. 192. 
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ticularly exaſperated a the Engliſh, 
t 


% and holding them in the higheſt con- 
„ tempt. He painted his other vices in 
« the moſt glaring colours, and endeavour- 
« ed to render him odious to the whole 
* audience. But as a contraſt to this pic- 
« ture, he repreſented himſelf as a perſon 
* of great — fond of peace, and 
« thirſting to render his ple happy. 
% After recapitulating ſeveral popular tranſ- 


* actions 8 his reign, and expatiating 


44 on the regard he had to preſerve them in 


the inviolable enjoyment of their liberties, 


he concluded with calling them brethren, 
„ and aſſuring them that while he was ſe- 


« cure of their concurrence and loyalty, 


«© he ſhould deſpiſe the threats of the Nor- 
« mans.“ 

This ſpeech had its deſired effect upon 
the audience, who afſured the king that 
they were ready to ſacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in his defence. Henry, who had 
waited for this favourable opportunity, in 
order to carry his projects into execution, 
took the advantage of their declaration, to 
levy an enormous tax on his ſubjects, to 


ſupport 


* Malmeſbury adds, that Henry aſſerted on this oc- 
eafion, that he bad received letters from pope Paſchal), 
wherein he adviſed him to undertake this expedition ta 
free the Normans from the miſeries to which they were 


Expoſed by his brother's ſupineneſs, 


— 
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ſupport the expences of his intended - 
dition. Vet as he was apprehenſive that 
his brother might cut him out too much 
work, by the junction of Robert de Be- 
leſme and the count of Mortagne, he ſent 
embaſſadours to the king of France and the 
count of Anjou, preſſing them to take part 
with him againſt thoſe noble perſonages, on 
account of the churches which had been 
conſumed by fire during their civil com- 
motions. His mctives to this meaſure, ſhow- 
ed him to be a conſummate politician ; for 
it was Certain if he could have prevailed on 
theſe courts to have taken up arms, th 
would have cauſed ſuch a powerful di- 
verſion that the conqueſt of Normandy 
would have been attended with little or no 
difficulty. | 
The preparations made for an expedition 
of ſo much importance, kept Henry in Eng” 
land till the latter end of July, when he 
croſſed the ſea with a numerous fleet and 
powerful army. 
Henry's firſt attempt was againſt Tinner- 
chebray, a place belonging to William count 
of Mortagne. Intending to proceed by block- 
ade, he erected a fort over-againſt it, which 
he furniſhed with a very numerous garriſon : 
but the count having found means to throw 
in a reinforcement of men, and a ſupply of 
proviſions, the king altered his plan, and 
3: 99 began 
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began to beſiege the place in form. The 
count of Mortagne ſent to the duke and Ro- 
bert Beleſme jor ſuccours, the former of 
which ordered his brother Henry to endea- 
vour to raiſe the fiege, menacing him, in 
caſe of a refuſal, to proclaim. war againſt 
him. Yet perceiving that Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding his -menaces, refuſed to join him, 
the duke endeavoured to raiſe a ſufficient 


A 


army without him, to enable him to raiſe 


the ſiege. On this occaſion he was joined 
by conſiderable reinforcements from the 
king of France, the counts of Mortagne 
and Beleſme, and ſeveral other Norman no- 
bles. And thinking himſelf ſtrong enough, 


marched in company with Robert de Eſtout- 


ville and William de Ferrieres, to give bat- 
tle io his brother Henry. Each of the par- 


ties were in the higheſt ſpirits, and, on ac- 


count of their mutual advantages, very 
confident of vidory. They were upon a 
par with reſpect to numbers, the duke's 


army having the advantage in cavalry, as 


that of the king was more numerous in 
foot. 

Before the two armies engaged, ſome 
monks interpoſed their friendly offices, in 
order to prevent the effuſion of blood; but 


Henry being confident of ſucceſs, refuſed to 


agree to any terms which Robert could with 


honour accept. The conditions which Henry 


preſcribed 


— 


- 
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preſcribed on this occaſion, were ſuch as ra- 


ther became a perſon who had obtained a 


victory, than one who was to fight for it, 
and imported no leſs, than the ceſſion of 
* one half of the duchy of Normandy to 
« himſelf, while his brother ſhould be per- 


© mitted to enjoy the other moiety, on 
„ condition that he did not intermeddle 


« with the government; or in caſe he 
«© would not conſent to that reſtriction, he 
«© was to cede the whole, on condition of 
% receiving an equivalent for it, by a pen- 
« fion from Henry's exchequer.” Theſe 
terms appearing too inſolent to the council 
of Normandy, were rejected, and both ar- 


mies prepared themſelves for battle. 


The king's army was, on this occaſion, 


commanded by William d'Evereux, Robert 


earl of Mellent, William de Warren, and 


other noblemen of diſtinguiſhed valour. The 
firſt charge was given by the duke of Nor- 


mandy, who attacked the main body of the 


Engliſh with incredible fury; and being ſe- 


conded by Robert count de Mortagne, who 


commanded one of the wings, the enemy 


were put into great confuſion, forced to 


ive ground, and almoſt put to flight. The 


ing coming up at this inſtant with a body 
of horſe to ſuſtain his centre, and having 
rallied his men, charged the duke's army 
in front, and Robert de Beleſme being — 


7 
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\ the ſame time put. to flight, the enemies 
1 foot, for want of being ſuſtained by their 
ids cavalry, were totally routed ; notwithſtand- 
ing their commanders made all their efforts 
to rally them, and bring them once more 
1 to the charge. Robert Beleſme ſaved him- 
F ſelf by flight; but the duke, ſcorning to 
tarn his back in the field, was taken pri- 
ſoner, together with * Edgar Atheling, che 
1 earl of Mortagne, + William Criſpin, Wil- 
| liam de Ferrieres, Robert d'Eſtouteville, 
four hundred knights or horſe, and ten 
thouſand foot. 
Edgar Atheling being now worn out by 
9 age, was eſteemed as a perſon of no conſe- 
1 ol. VI. e quence, 


This prince being of the ſame age and diſpoſition 
with dulce Robert, had contracted a ſtrong friendſhip 
with him. Being hindered from accompanying the 
dulce in his expedition to the Holy Land, by the obli- 

gations he was under to reſtore his nephew Edgar to 
the throne of Scotland, as ſoon as he had accompliſh- 
ed his defigns, he ſet out after the duke, with twenty 
thouſand Engliſh, and undertook the defence of Lao- 
dicea againſt the infidels. After his return with the 
duke, he continued his attachment to him, living at 
his court at Roiien, and ſharing his fate in the battle 

| of Tennerchebray, now Tenechebray, 


+ It is remarkable that this battle was fought en 
the ſame day of the year as that of Haſtings, and as 
the duke of Normandy had forty years befare ſubdued 
an Engliſh king, and conquered the kingdom ; ſo now 
an Engliſh king, on the ſame day, aſſiſted by his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, became maſter of Normandy, 8 


* TT 
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quence;.and, on being carried to England, | 
was ſet at liberty. Ehe count de 28 ö 0 


Robert d Eſtouteville, and William Criſpin, 


were ſent thither hkewiſe, and condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment, William de Fer- 
rieres eſcaped this infamy, by means of the ö 
ſurrender of Falaiſe; the inhabitants of 4 
which had ſworn, to deliver that place to | 
no one but to him or the duke in-perſon. | 
Though the duke was in the ſame manner 
inſtrumental to the ſurrender of Roũen, and | 
all the fortreſſes of Normandy ;- yet he was | 
ſent to England, where he was kept a | 
cloſe priſoner for + twenty-eight yy, 
ws xt .. | 8 55 An . 
* The ſurrender of this place was of great bonſe- | 


- quence to Henry, becauſe it put into his hands Wil- 


liam, the only ſon of his brother Robert, and thereby | 
ſecured him the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the duchy of | 
Normandy, g . n | 

+ The treatment of this unfortunate prince, during | 
his captivity, is variouſly reported. Matthew Paris re- 5 
lates, that, during his firſt confinement, he was uſed 
by his brother with great humanity : but having made 
his eſcape, was afterwards confined: more cloſely, and | 
deprived of his fight by means of a braſs baſon? ſome Y 
fay, indeed,” that the bafon was made red hot, and ap- 
plied to his eyes; which contradicts the account of the 
authour laſt quoted, whoſe words are “ juſſit eum—— 
« fulgenti obftaculo oculorum luce privari.” Matth. 


Paris, p. 52. Wikes aſſerte, that his eyes were plucle- 
ed out, according to the primitive ſenſe of the original, - 
4 captum, erutis oculis, minus fraterne quam decue- 4 
tat, captivavit,”* Chronic, T. Wicks, Gale's Edit. 
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and died at Cardiff, the laſt place of his 
_ captivity. $4) 

The victory of Tinchebray having put 
Henry in poſſeſſion of moſt part of Nor- 
mandy, nothing was wanting to render the 
reduction of that duchy complete, but the 
ſubmiſſion of Robert de Beleſme. This no- 
bleman, highly exaſperated at the king, 
mentioned him by no other term but that 
of uſurper, and follicited Helie, count of 
Maine, to join him and make war againſt 
him. But the count refuſing to take part 
with him, he was obliged to have recourſe 
to his mediation, and by his means was re- 
flored to the king's favour, on condition of 
his ceding the biſhopric of Seez, Argentan 
and the Breſt of Gaulfer, on his part, and 
his being reſtored to the viſcounty of Falaiſe, 
together with all the offices and benefices 
which his father, Roger de Montgomery, 
had enjoyed in Normandy. 
Though Henry had thus made himſelf 
maſter of all Normandy, he declined claim- 
ng any right to it as a conquerour, and, 
calling a great council of the nobility and 
prelates at Lifienx, the peace of the duchy 
was eftabliſhed, and ſeveral laws were made 
to reſtrain robberies and depredations. The 
grants by which his brother Robert had 
alienated his demeſnes, were annulled; the 
caſtles erected fince the death of William 
9 „ the 
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the conquerour, were ordered to be demo- 
liſhed ; and the homage of the Norman no- 
* bility, was commanded to be paid to Henry; 
who, after theſe acts of recognition, return- 
ed to England. ; i 
* The firſt thing that the king did, on 
his arrival, was to call a council, in which 
the. diſpute between him and Anſelm was 
accommodated. After this, he remedied ſe- 
veral abuſes that had long fince crept into 
his court and the kingdom. Among other 
abuſes which he corrected, was that of his 
way inf who, under pretence of provid- 
ing for his houſhold, committed the moſt 
| * nx acts of injuſtice. In order to put 
a ſtop to theſe proceedings, he made a pro- 
clamation that every perion found guilty of 
theſe crimes, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
loſs of his eyes, hands, feet, or ſome other 
member. The coin of the kingdom being 
debaſed, by an alloy of two thirds of tin to 
one of ſilver, he publiſned an ordinance that 
all counterfeits of the coin ſhould be puniſni- 
ed with loſs of ſight or caſtration. And as 
the pence in thoſe days were uſually broken 
into quarters by way of change, which were 
afterwards refuſed; he ordered that no 
penny, or half-penny, ſhould be taken in 
payment, when whole; and thereby admi- 
niſtered no ſmall comfort to the lower rank 


of people. | Theſe 
22 A. D. 1107. 
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"Theſe inſtitutions and alterations, proba- 
| bly gave the people a favourable idea of 
Henry's adminiftration : but it was his un- 
happineſs to be intoxicated with power, and 
to be elate with ſucceſs. The aſſurances he 
had given them to maintain them in their 
privileges, he ſoon forgot ; and behaved in 
a manner that rendered him unpopular. His 
own Charter, in which he piqued himſelf 
very much, was frequently violated in caſes 
wherein his own intereſt was concerned, and 
wherein the violation contributed to his own 
profit. Anſelm was the only perſon who 
engroſſed any — of his eſteem, or kept 
him under — egree of awe. The conteſt 
he had long ſupported againſt this prelate, 
convinced him of his abilities; and per- 
ſuaded him, that it was his intereſt to keep 
well with him. This prelate had been in- 
ſtrumental in procuring a bill from the 
pope, whereby the king was to have been 
excommunicated; and obliged him to make 
ſeveral conceſſions, in order to prevent its 
being put into execution. Anſelm, con- 
vinced of the aſcendancy he had over Henry, 
took the opportunity of convoking a ſynod 
at Canterbury, in which he enforced the 
celibacy of the Engliſh, - with' a ſtrictneſs 
not known before. After this tranſaction, 
the peace of the church was diſturbed by a 
W revival 
e A. D. 1108. ö 
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revival of the old conteſt between the two 


primates for precedency, which was termi-- 
ted in favour of Canterbury, | 
The king having thus eſtabliſhed the 
eace of his kingdom, viſited his Norman 
ominions. During his reſidence in theſe 
s, he entered into a deſign of ſeizing 
ilham, the ſon of his elder brother Ro- 
bert. This young prince had, upon the ſur- 
render of Falaiſe, been left to the care of 
Helie de St. Saen, who had behaved towards 
him with the greateſt. care and affection. 
Henry being —.— of the improvements of 
his nephew, and the attachment of Helie, 
reſolved to clap the young prince in priſon, 
| as a ſecurity againſt his attempting any thing 
againſt his Norman dominions, Robert de 
Beauchamp, viſcount of Arques, was, ſent 
with a party of horſe to St. Saen, to ſeize 
on the young prince's perſon ; but the viſ- 
count performing his commiſſion with great 
| imprudence, alarmed the town, and gave 
Fl Helie's ſervant an opportunity to carry off 
| the young prince; who would otherwiſe 
have fallen into. his bands, as he was faſt 
| aſleep when Robert entered the town. 
Robert being nat a little chagrined at his 
Ni diſappointment, ſeized on the caftle of St. 
 Saen, which belonged to William de War- 
renne, earl of Surrey, and was himſelf re- 
| * warded wich the viſcounty of Arques, which 
N ' 5 belonged 


„ „ BEES BY at 
belonged to Helie, who was by this means 
{ripped of all his poſſeſſions. | | 
of The ill treatment which Helie ſuffered 
| on this occaſion, was far from weakenin 

| his attachment or ſhaking his fidelity. His 
zeal for the young prince's intereſts, was in- 
flamed by his misfortunes ; he applied him- 
ſelf with indefatigable care to his education, 
and ſollicited every body to eſpouſe his 
2 Robert de Beleſme, with whom he 

lad kept up a conſtant correſpondence, en- 
tered into his views and ſeconded all his 
meaſures, Moſt of the Normans grew fond 
of the young prince, on account of the im- 
ovements he daily made in literature, who 
ad viſited the courts of France, Guienne, 
Burgundy, and Bretagne, and formed con- 

ſiderable alliances in every one of them. 
Henry, during this interval, had re- 
turned to England; and, on his arrival, was 
addreſſed by ſeveral German princes, who 
came over an the quality of em baſſadouis, to 
demand his daughter Maud in marriage for 
the emperour Henry V. This lady, thou 
no more than eight years of age, was affi- | 
anced,. and ſent the + next year to her 
2 ſpouſe, 
This tranſaction is placed by ſome writers in 

A. D. 1109. and by others in A. D. 1110. 

T She was crowned empreſs the ſame year at U- 
trecht, by the archbiſhop of Cologne, aſſiſted by his 
Tuifragans and the archbiſtiop of Treves, who held her 

in 


4 
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ſpouſe, with a ſplendid equipage and an 
en Go fortune, _ raiſe which p * tax was 
levied of three ſhillings an hide on all the 
lands of the kingdom. 'The joy that Henry 
was affected with on account of the marria 
of his daughter, was ſoon damped by the 
intelligence he received from Normandy. 
William, Robert's eldeſt ſon, had ſo much 
ſtrengthened his party, that Fulk, count of 
Anjou, promiſed him his daughter Sybille 
in marriage, together with the county of 
Maine, of which he had acquired the poſ- 
ſeflion by the deceaſe of Helie de la Fleche, 
who was put to death by Henry, this year, 
for treaſonable practices. In order to pre- 
vent this ſtorm which threatened his foreign 
dominions, Henry prepared for a voyage to 
Normandy. But before his departure, ſet- 
EIT <1 | | tled 
in his arms w_ the whole ceremony, The em- 


perour was very ſollicitous of her education, and had 
her inſtructed in the language and cuſtoms of Ger- 
oy, By theſe means ſhe endeared herſelf to all the 
nobility of the empire ; and having no children by the 
emperour, at his deceaſe, returned to England. 
* This tax is reported by ſome authours to have 
brought in no leſs than eight hundred twenty-four 
thouſand, eight hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
our preſent money. The cuſtom of raifing, money for - 
the portion of the king's eldeſt daughter, was in prac- 
tice in Normandy ; and Henry being the firſt Norman 
king who matched his daughter during his reign, was 
the firſt who introduced jt into England. 
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tled the Flemings in Pembrokeſhire, as a. 
barrier againſt the encroachments of the 
Welch. The king's preſence in, Normandy, 
was at this juncture rendered more ne- 
ceſſary, on account of the alliance which 
+ Louis le Gros had made with the counts 

*, Theſe people had flocked over to England in 
great numbers, on account of an inundation which 
had happened in their own country, They had come 
over, both in the reigns of William the-conqueror and 
Rufus his ſon. Henry had at firſt- afligned them ſet- 
tlements in Northumberland ; but finding that th 
were a great burthen to his ſubjects, he wiſely wand. 

lanted them into Rhos, a province of North-Wales, 
ncluded in Pembrokeſhire ; thinking, that as they 
were a bardy, warlike, and induſtrious ſet of people, 
they might defend his frontiers from the incurſions of 
the Welch, and be a check upon that people ; who, 
though often defeated, were never to be totally ſub- 
dued, 

+ This prince had, in the beginning of Henry's 
reign, paſſed ſome time in his court in England; du- 
ring his ſtay here, queen Bertrude, his ſtep- mother, 
ſent letters to Henry, figned with his father's fignet, 
defiring that Louis might be arreſted and put into pri- 


I ſon. The king, inſtead of complying with her requeſt; 

; laid the letter before the council, who were unanimous 
** in deteſting ſo wicked an action. Henry having in- 
Cr Gnuated the purport of this letter to Louis, he returned 
if home immediately; and, by the ſuddenneſs of his ap- 
r pearance, diſconcerted all the machinations of his ene- 
3 mies. This act of friendſhip attached Louis ſo firmly 


an Ei to Henry's intereſts, that he joined him in his expedi- 
ments of his father, who blamed his conduçt as im- 
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| of Anjou and Flanders, in behalf of the late 

: duke's ſon. | ; 

| The war in Normandy was juſt kept alive 
by the contending parties for two years, 

i during which their ſucceſſes were various. 
| "The gaining poſſeſſion of the perſon of Ro- 
bert de Beleſme, though attended with an 

| _ att of treachery, put Henry's affairs into a 
repectable poſture. This nobleman had taken 

Z his ſon-in-law Rotrou, count of Mortagne, 
priſoner, and treated him with ſome degree 
l of inhumanity ; bur being ſent ambaſſadour 
by the king of France, to whom he was a 
vaſſal, was ſeized by Henry's orders at Bon- 
neville, on the Touque, as he was making 
propoſals for an accommodation. The pre- 
tence with which Henry palliated this vio- 
lation of the laws of nations, was, that. he 
had ſeized him for contumacy in not ap- 
pearing at his courts, after being ſummoned 
three times, to anſwer to ſeveral allegations 
made againſt him. Under colour of not 

| 3 giving 
politic. When Louis ſucceeded to the crown of France, 

| the good underſtanding between the two princes was 

| interrupted, on account of Henry's ſeizing Giſors, in 
violation of the treaty ſubſiſting between the two 
erowns, A peace. was concluded between the parties, 
which was again broken by Henry, in affiſting his 
nephew Theobald, count of Blois, in his revolt againſt 7 
| Louis; which contributed not a little to his alliance Y] 
in ſupport of William's pretenſions to the duchy of 1 
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giving” ſatis faction on this head, * Robert 
was ſent to Cherbourg, and from thence to 
England, where he was condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment at Wareham in Dorſet- 
ſhire. | | 

The king of France, thus bereft of two 
powerful confederates, and unable to reſiſt 
the rapidity of Henry's conqueſts, who had 
by this time taken Alenſon, one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to Robert de 
Beleſme, he was glad to hearken to propo- 
ſitions of peace; which proving very ad- 
vantagious to Henry, were ſoon ratified to 
the ſeeming ſatis faction of both parties. The 
conditions of this treaty, ſtipulated that 
Henry ſhould keep all he had gotten, ex- 
cepting the reſtoring of William count d'Ey- 
reux, Amaury de Montfort, and Criſpin, 
to their lands in Normandy ; Louis was 
likewiſe to reſign all his right to the earl- 
dom of Maine, and his claim to the ſove- 


tagne, did homage to Henry for the duchy 
of Bretagne. Fulk, count of Anjou, was 
1 | | allowed 


William of Malmeſbury endeavours to ſteel the 
heart of his reader from the relentings of pity, on ac- 
© count of the ſufferings of this noble perſonage, whom 
be repreſents as turbulent, perfidious, and cruel ; tel- 
Jing us that he put out the eyes of a boy who had been 
gien him ss an hoſtage by his father, for a trifling 
Kalt committed by his parent. CRATE" 


4 
* 


1 reignty of Bretagne. Fergant, earl of Bre- 


— —. 
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allowed to keep poſſeſſion of Maine, on 
condition of his doing homage to Hen- 
757 and giving his daughter to William, 
Jenry's ſon, whom he had before contract - 
ed or affianced to William, the ſon of duke 


% Robert. : 


This alliance proved of ſingular advant- 
age to Henry, in enabling him to reduce 

he caſtle of Beleſme, which had been feized 
by Americ de Valerie, and held out againſt 
him with great obſtinacy. But the king be- 
ing joined by Fulk earl of Anjou, Theobald 
earl of Blois, and others in the ſame intereſt, 
carried on the attacks with ſo much vi- 


gour that the place was taken by aſſault, 


after a ſiege of three days, and reduced to 


.- aſhes. 


Henry having thus eſtabliſhed his af- 
fairs in Normandy, returned to England, 
his native country, and” applied himſelf to 
remedy ſuch grievances in the church, as 
had rendered his character ſomewhat odious 
to the ecclefiaſtics. © + The ſee of Canter- 
bury had now been . vacant for five years, 
during which he had ſeized on the revenues, 
and applied them to his own uſe. 'The ops | 


Henry was in France all the year 1112. The 
year 1113 ſeems to have been rendered remarkable b 
no circumſtance of note, unleſs the caſualty by which 
Worceſter was burnt to the ground, together with the 
caſtle and monaſtery. | | 
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had ſent him remonſtrances on this head, 
and at laſt prevailed on him to fill up this 
. by one Ralf, who was biſhop of 
* Rocheſter. Turſtan, one of the king's 
chaplains, was nominated to the ſee of 
York, and all the other vacancies in the 
kingdom were filled up. The king ſhewed 
ſo much partiality to foreigners, in confer- 
ring the vacant benefices upon them, that 
he raiſed no leſs diſcontent on account of 
his filling them, than he kad done be- 
fore in keeping them vacant, and in his 
own hands. | b $ 

+ After the ecclefiaſtic affairs of the king- 
dom 'were thus diſpatched, Henry turned 


his thoughts towards making an 4 
to this 


againſt the Welch. He was incite 
attempt by Hugh earl of Cheſter, and Wil- 
liam 2 earl of Chepſtow, whoſe 
territories had been ravaged by Owen ap 
Cadogan, a Welch nobleman. As a far- 
ther motive to this undertaking, it had 
been repreſented to the king that Griffyth, 
prince of North-Wales, had withdrawn his 
allegiance, and abſolutely refuſed to pay his 
tribute. This refuſal incenſed Henry fo 
Vo l. VI. D highly, 


* Carte and Rapin ſay that he was biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter. Matth. Paris aſſerts that he was biſhop of 
London, .under the year 1113; but under the year 
1114, ſtiles him biſhop of Rocheſter. . 
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highly, that he made great preparations, 
vowing no leſs. than the ruin and extirpa- 
tion of the Welch an, With this 
diſpoſition he ſet out with a conſiderable 
| army, which he divided into three parties, 
| intending to attack the enemy in different 
places, and thereby render their deſtruction 
more certain. The firſt diviſion, under the 
| command of William earl of Chepſtow, was 
| deſigned againſt South-Wales; the ſecond, 
Il! conſiſting of Scots and the inhabitants of 
| the North of England, under the command 
of Alexander king of the Scots, and 
3 of Cheſter, marched againſt North- 
| Wales; and the king himſelf followed with 
the main body, to act as occaſion. ſhould 
require. As ſoon as the Welch had receiv- 
ed intelligence of the king's march, Mere- 
dyth ap Blethwyn made his ſubmiſſion; but 
Owen ap Edwin, another Welch nobleman, 
| fled. for ſhelter to Griffyth ap Conan, prince 
= of North-Wales. Henry hearing of his 
flight, went in purſuit of him, .marching 
| towards Murcaſtel, at the ſame time as the 
| Scottiſh king took his route to Pennant . 
Bachwy. The inhabitants,” on the king's” 
| approach, retired to their mountains; and 
| — all their proviſions and cattle with. - 
| them, put the king's army to great diſtreſs. 
E Such of the king's forces as had entered in- 
to theſe faſtneſſes, in order to diſlodge the 
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enemy, were either ſlain in the defiles or 
obliged to give over the attempt. The 
Scottiſh king being by this time convinced 
that it was impoſſible to do any thing by 
force, was willing to try milder methods, 
and ſent deputies to the Welch king, ad- 
viding him to ſubmit, and promiſing him 
the king's favour, But the Welch prince 
ſuſpecting his offers of treachery, rejected 
them and ſtood upon his defence. 
Wmhilſt this treaty was in agitation, Henry 
ſent his emiſſaries to Owen ap Edwin, per- 
ſuading him to deſert the Welch prince, as 
6s A unable to protect him, and on 
the point of making a ſeparate peace with _ 
the Scottiſh king and the earl of Cheſter. 
Owen at firſt gave no ear to the king's 
offers, till prevailed on by his uncle Mere - 
dyth; he then made his peace with Henry, 
from an apprehenſion that the Welch prince 
had a mind to be before-hand with him, 
and was negotiating a treaty of peace with-/ © 
out him. On his coming to Henry he was 
received with great marks of favour, and 


was told by him, that as he had placed fo 


« much confidence in his honour, he was 
determined to prefer him and all his fa- 
% mily, and would permit him to enjoy all 

% his lands without any tribute.” 
Griffyth ap Conan being apprized of this 
treaty between Henry DT Ora ap Edwin, 
| D 2; thought 
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thought it expedient to make, the beſt terms 
for Rimſelf ; and; on his ſubmiſſion, was 
ranted peace, on condition of his paying 
Hen a confiderable ſum of money to de- 
fray the charges of his „ ew We? . 
After this expedition Henry paſſed into 
Normandy, where he obliged the ſtates of 
that kingdom to recognize his ſon William 
for his ſucceſſour, and to ſwear fidelity to 
him. On his return to England, he receiv- 
ed intelligence that Rees ap Tudor, ſon to 
the late prince of South-Wales, was har- 
boured by Griffyth ap Conan, with whom 
he had concluded the late treaty, As he 
was, apprehenſive that the fugitive prince 
might cauſe ſome diſturbances, he ſent his 
emiſſaries to Griffyth with great preſents 
and magnificent promiſes, by which he 
vailed on him to ſend him the head of the 
prince, who had come to his court in con- 
ence of protection. Griffyth, ſeduced by 
the king's offers, repaired to Aberfraw, in 
order to put Henry's deſign in execution; 
but Griffyth ap Rees being apprized of his 
intention, fled to the church of Aberdaron 
as to an aſylum. The Welch king, highly 
exaſperated at the diſcovery of his deſigns, 
and the abortion of his ſcheme, ordered him 
to be taken = by row without the — 
regard to his ſanctuary: but the prieſts, fully 
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determined to maintain the privileges of the 
place, oppoſed Griffyth's orders, and con- 
veyed the fugitive to Stratywy in South- 
Wales, where he collected a body of Flem- 
ings and Normans, and made conſiderable 
depredations in the Engliſh counties. 

Whilſt Henry was in Normandy, he re- 
ceived an expoſtulatory letter from the pope, 
by. the hands of Anſelm, a Roman abbot, 
and nephew to the late archbiſhop of that 
name. As the abbot was charged with a 
pall for Ralf, the king allowed him to 
proceed to England, in order to diſcharge 
that part of his ' meſſage ; though he had 
given him but ſmall encouragement, with 
mor to the other part of his commiſ- 

on. | 

When Anſelm arrived in England, he was 
received very joyfully ; and —_— e 
Canterbury, with the pall in a ſilver box, 
the archbiſhop went barefooted to meet him, 
attended by all the monks of St. Auguſtine's 
and -Chriſt-Church, * The pall was firſt 
3 placed upon the high altar, after which it 
was put on the archbiſhop's ſhoulders, who, 
having firſt taken an oath of 'fidelity and ö 


The authour has been the more circumſtantial in 
this relation, in order to explain the manner in which 
dhe palls were received from the pope, and the end for 
== which they were ſent, namely, the extortion of an 

bath of obedience from the receiver. | 
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| canonical obedience to the pope, was en- 
throned ; and having, with the aſſiſtance of 
Tillchard "biſhop London, | conſecrated. 
Theobald biſhop of Worceſter, the cere- 
mony ended. 
As Henry bene an expedition a- 
ainſt France about this time, he was wil- 
g. to guard againſt any diſturbance that 
might 2 1 relation to the ſucceſſion, 
in caſe of his being taken off by ſome acci- 
dent abroad. For this purpoſe he aſſembled 
all the clergy, nobility, and commons of 
the realm, and made them fivear” fealty to 
| his fon, in caſe of his own death, as he had 
| done the preceding year to his "ſabjedts' in 
| Nottinndy "After this he levied enormous, 
taxes, in order to enable «him to carry on 
Huis defigns, and ſet out to take upon him 
. * of his army in Normandy. 
3 ry had grounds to ſuſpect that Louly 
« Gre king of France, had been concern- 
| ed as an incendiary in all the diſturbances 
| which had happened in Normandy, and re- 
| ſolved to take the firſt opportunity to act the 
| ſame part againſt him, -: oe) an opportunity 
| offeted. He was not long before an occa- 
fon preſented itſelf, E's embraced it with 
a degree of pleaſure that malice only can 
| conceive. Theobald earl of Blois, the king's. 
nephew, having taken up arms againſt Louis, 
3 ad furniſhed him with ſuccours ; 9 
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was ſo higly reſented by the French lieg, 
ch he immediately ſet up William, duke 
Robert's ſon, and 2 to aſſiſt him with 
all his forces, to recover the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. At the ſame time he demanded the 
Ii of Robert, whom the king Kept at 
that time in cloſe cuſtody, 

Henry, in order to divert the term which 
was preparing againſt him, had made an al- 
liance with the count of Bretagne, in con- 
cert with his nephew Theobald; and march- 
ing with the umted army againſt the French, 
who, under the king of France and the earls 
of Flanders and Anjou, had penetrated into 
Normandy, they retired as ſoon as they 
heard he was coming againſt them. The 

„ intimigated by the number of 


project, were ta come to terms with 
= Engliſh ; and Giſors was ceded to 
deux on condition of its being demo- 


Henry's vere tho of executing their 


— 
* Whilſt theſe things were tranſacling i in 


Normandy, a dangerous inſurrection was 
formed in Wales. 


Griffy th ap Rhees, raking the advantage 


I of the king's 2 070i embled his 3 | 
wich which he took We forts, and ra- 


b vaged the country. Elate with his p 


wed 
ſucceſſes, 4 reinforced by a conſiderable 
1 number 
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number of men, he penetrated: into the 
counties of Rhos and Dywent, laying wafte. 
all before him. Owen ap Rhytherech, and 
Rytherech ap Tudor, with other Welch no- 


blemen and Flemings, having conſulted to- 


gether in order to ſtem the torrent of the 
enemy, and to prevent the caſtle of Caer- 
marthen from falling into their hands, a- 
greed to keep guard in the place alternately. 
every fortnight. Griffyth, however, being 


informed by his ſpies that the caſtle was but 


weakly garriſoned, came unexpectedly be- 


fore it, intending to take it by ſurprize. 


Owen ap Caradoc, who then commanded 

in the place, actuated with a raſn impetuoſi- 

ty, which is the charaQeriſtic of his nation, 
immediately ſallied out; but being deſerted 

by his men, who all ran away, he was ſlain 

on the ſpot; the town was taken and burnt, 
and the caſtle partly reduced to ruins, The 
war in theſe parts was carried on for ſome 

time, till ſuppreſſed by the king's troops, 

who eee Griffyth to retire to his on 

territories. | 


The peace concluded with - the- French , 


court, and the happy termination of the di- 
ſturbances in Wales, would have given the 
King ſome ſatisfaction, had it not been pre- 
vented by the deceaſe of his royal conſort; 


who was univerſally lamented by the Eng- 


& \ 
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lich, both on account of her extraordinary 
merits and * high birth. © 

' + The flames which were ſmothered, ra- 
ther than extingiſhed, in Normandy, by the 
late treaty, foon broke out afreſh, and burnt 
with redoubled fury. The chief incendi 
was Amaury de Montfort, nephew and heir 
to the late count of Evreux, who demand- 
ed his uncle's ſucceſſion ; but being refuſed 
by Henry, took up arms againſt him, and 
engaged moſt of the nobility in his quarrel. 
William de Pointel; governour of Evreux, 
delivered that city to. him ; and the biſhop, 
with the reſt of the clergy, were obliged to 
fave themſelves by a precipitate flight. After 
this he was joined by Robert de Gournay, 


Stephen earl of Aumale, the counts of Eu 


and Breteuil, Richies baron PAigle, Regi- 
nal de Bailleul, and Robert de Newburgh. 
But the king of France declaring likewiſe 


againſt Henry, under pretence of his 
. not 


* The character of this princeſs deſerves our notice, 


* as the was poſſeſſed of every qualification to adorn a 


_ perſon as well as a great princeſs, being bum- 
„ Charitable, devout, extremely affable, and of an 
addreſs that endeared her to all that knew her. She was 
neither elate in proſperity, nor dejected in adverſity ; 
her only foihle, was too great a fondneſs for foreigners, 
2 47 45 as were eminent in church muſic; to 
whom was ſo profuſe of her bounties, that ſhe 


= would often run in debt to reward them. 


7 A. D. 117, A. D. 1118, by others, 
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not demoliſhing the caſtle of Giſors, accord- 
ing to treaty, the revolters began to grow 
inſolent, and, having penetrated into Nor: 
mandy, burnt ſeveral towns and-caſtles. -_ 
© Henry ſeeing his dominions thus invaded 
on all ſides, knew not what meaſures to 
take to extricate himſelf from his troubles, 
While he remained inactive, the Norman 
nobility declared for his enemies, and the 
defection was ſo. general that he knew not 
whom to confide in. Euſtace de Breteuil, 
who had married Juliana, one of Henry's 


natural daughters, thinking to take advant- 


age of the king's diſtreſs, made exorbitant 
demands upon him for his ſervices; but 
meeting with a refuſal, took up arms againſt 
him, fortified four of his caſtles, and joined 
the enemy. A conſpiracy was formed againſt 
his perſon, by one of his favourites and 
ſome officers of his bedchamber ; and tho? 
he had ſeized ſome that he ſuſpected, yet, 
when he imprudently ſet them at liberty, 
they had fo little gratitude that they took 
up arms againſt. him, as ſoon as they were 

out of his power.. Lade 
The only troops he could truſt in his de- 
fence, were the Engliſh and Bretons ; and 
the ſucceſſes of the war were ſo various, that 

he was almoſt tired of carrying it on. 
Yet amidſt his troubles he had ſome tran- 
ſient glimmerings of ſucceſs, which kept his 
FO courage 
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from abandonning himſelf to deſpair. Ro- 
allegiance; and his example being follow- 
couraged-to endeavour to draw over Amaury 
him the quiet poſſeſſion 


at. place, an 


were rejected by Montfort. The Fren 


= his life in the attempt. The count of Anjou 


neighbourhood. 


* 


highly that he ſent him a meſſage, wherein 


* 

1 by 
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Ide ravages. which Baldwin, count of 
= Flanders, had made in the county of Eu 


[ he threatened to lay waſte all his country as 
far as Bruges, if he did not deſiſt from his 
exceſſes. The count, not intimidated by the 
King's menaces, returned anſwer, ** that he 
Would fave him the trouble of ſo long a + 
march, and would ſoon do himſelf the © 
=X* honour of paying him a viſit at Roüen.“ 
peeing as good as his word, he advanced 
Inder the walls of the place, and CNT. | 
* * ke bf an SL 5 FI +6 [ 


courage from ſubſiding, and prevented: him 
bert, ſon of Aſcelin Goel, returned to his 
ed by ſeveral others, the king was en- 


de Mountfort to his ee, 3 
or t 


all the country round about it. Though 
| Henry's offers were very advantageous, they 


2 having taken l' Aigle, the king endeavoured” 
co recover that place, but had like to loſe 


7 having inveſted Alengon, defeated Henry as 


4 he advanced to its relief, and made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral other ſtrong places in its 


& and the Pais de Caux, provoked Henry ſo | 
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ed Henry to battle; which he declined, and 
ſuffered» him to demoliſh the walls of his 
deer-park, and plunder . the ſaburbs, with- 
out giving him the leaſt diſturbance. * 
— The diſtreſſes with which, Henry con- 
flicted, were counter-ballanced by 12 
incidents which terminated in his favour. 
Baldwin, who had proved himſelf ſo power- 
ful an enemy, in 8 the city of Ew 
was wounded dangerouſly in the 1 5 

eure Hu 


A. D. 1118, Matthew Paris gives us the hiſtory 
of founding the order of the knights templars of Jeru- 
ſalem under this year, which we ſhall extract for the 
reader's arpuſement, * About this time, ſays our au- 
« thour, ſeveral noble knighrs formed themſelves into 
* a ſociety, obliging themſelves to celibacy, and to 
% live after the manner of the regular canons. The 
% founders of this order were Hugo de Pagan and 
« Godfrey of Eadmer, who were ſo poor that they 
© had but one buckler and one horſe between them, 
« in commemoration of wh'ch, the ſeal of the order 
% has two knights mounted on one horſe. As they 
© had no dwelling place, Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, 
„ affigned them an apartment in his own palace for 
« their reſidence, and the canons of the temple grant- 
% ed them an area near the palace to ere& the 
cc offices. The king himſelf, as well as the clergy, 
« granted them a daily allowance for their table a 
4% tloathing. The knights at firſt. undertook. to clear 
* the. roads towards Jeralplerd, from the banditti and 
'« robbers with which they were infeſted; and in 
« ſhort time, the order was fo reſpectable that it ſprea 
« all over Europe, and was embraced by perſons of the 
«© moſt diſtinguiſhed birth and abilities. 
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Hugh Boterel, with his lance; and, having 
1 for ſome time, died in Flanders. 
Enguerrand de Chaumont, who had taken 
the caſtle of Andely by ſurprize, and had 
penetrated as far as Roiien, died much about 
the ſame time. But what contributed moſt 
to the ſtrengthening Henry's intereſt, was 
the reconciliation of Fulk, count of Anjou, 
whoſe younger daughter was married to 
William, the king's ſon. Thus, freed from 
diverſions, Henry was at leiſure to reven 
himfelf upon his enemies, by ravaging the 
country and taking Evreux, which he re+ 
duced to aſhes. Havin united his forces, 
he marched to the relief of Nayon, a caſtle 
three leagues from Andely, which Louis, 
had formed a deſign of carrying by ſurprize. 
'Fhe king's expedition was jA great, that 


the enemy had ſcarce time to form their 


army into two diviſions. William, the fon 
of duke Robert, was ordered to advance 
with a conſiderable detachment, in order to 
ſuſtain the ſhock of the enemy, whilſt the 
French king advanced in perſon with the 
main body of the army, which was not as' 
yet reduced to order. Henry's army was 
drawn up in three diviſions, the chief nobi- 
lity being poſted in the awvani-guard ; the 
ſecond divifion, conſiſting of his Fife- uards, 
was led on by himſelf; and the third, con- 
ſiſting of , was commanded by his 
Vor. VI. E ille- 
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illegitimate ſons. William ſuſtained} the 


ſhock of the Norman nobility with ſo much 


intrepidity, that he not only broke wie 


van, but, improving his advantage, pierced 
the main body commanded by the . in 
Exh and put them into diſorder. The 
ting however rallied them, and the battle 
was fought with incredible obſtinacy, ſword. 
in hand, On this occaſion Henry was in 
reat danger, and was obliged to exert all 
Ris courage to preſerve his life. William 


Criſpin ſtruck him twice on the head with 
his Mee, and though unable to cut through 
his helmet, beat it in with ſo much violence 
that the blood iſſued from the aperture, 
The king was at firſt ſtaggered with the 
blows of his antagonitt ; vi recoveri 
himſelf, attacked Criſpin with ſo much vi- 
olence that he brought him to the ground, 
and took him priſoner. The rear of the 
Engliſh, which had remained inaQtive, 
charging the French with their ſpears, ſoon. 
put them to flight. The precipitation with 
which the French fled, was 15 great that 
their king was dragged along by the run- 
aways, unhorſed in the preſs, and ſorced to 
truſt himſelf to a ſtrange peaſant, in order 
to make his eſcape on foot, through bye- 
ways to Andely. | 


enry kept the field till ſeveral French 
noblemen were brought in as priſoners, after 


Which 
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which he returned to Roiien, to order Te 
Deum for his victory, and to have the con- 
tuſion healed Which he had received in his 
head. Louis's ſtandard and horſe, William's 
palfrey, and ſeveral priſoners, were taken 
on this occaſion; alf which were reſtored, 
excepting the ſtandard. ; 

As the flight of the French was ſo rapid 
that the Engliſh could not come up with 
them in their purſuit, their loſs was very 
Inconſiderable, and Henry's victory far 
from being decifive. On this account Louis 
was ſoon in a condition to offer him battle a 
fecond time. Had his loſs been more con- 
fiderable, the methods he took would have 
ſoon furniſhed him with a ſufficient number 
of recruits: for as ſoon as he had returned 
to Paris, by the advice of Amaury de Mont- 
fort, he ſent orders to all the biſhops and 
parochial clergy, enjoining them to force 
all their pariſhioners that were able to bear 
arms, to join him under pain of excommu- 
mication. The king having received a con- 
fiderable reinforcement by this expedient, 
3 into Normandy, and ravaged all 

e CT in his march. He laid ſiege 
to Breteuil, in the center of Normandy, 
which was defended by Ralph de Guaire, a 
peron of ſignal valour and intrepidity, 

his brave governour, not content with at- 


tacking the aſſailants in a ſally, in a bra- 


4 
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vado, ordered all the gates to be ſet 
which were defended with fo much bravery 
that the beſiegers were unable to force their 


paſſage. 9 5 abba Bk YE 
Henry receiving intelligence that the ene- 


* 


» 
o 


my had penetrated into Normandy, ſent a 


detachment of two hundred men, under the 


command of his ſon Richard, as a rein- 


forcement to Ralph de Guaire. The news 
of this reinforcement reaching the French 
camp, diſpirited the aſſailants at the ſame 
time as it animated the brave governour, 
who went from gate to gate encouraging 
his men, and often changed his armour to 
prevent his being known by the enemy. 

Henry following with a numerous army 
to ſupport his ſon, and to force the enemy 
to raiſe the ſiege; the French, deſpairi 
to take the town, retired with the great 
precipitation on hearing of the king's 
march. William de Chaumont, Louis's ſon- 
in-law, willing to retrieve his character, 
aſſaulted the caſtle of Tilliers in his retreat, 
but was taken priſoner in a ſally made by 
the garriſon. Though Henry was victori- 
ous in theſe parts, yet his ſucceſſes were 
counter-ballanced by the loſs of Chartres 
and Ivry, which were taken by the king of 
France. 

Pope Calixtus II, ing into France 
about this time, held a council at a 

W 
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which Louis and his, barons attended, and 
Jodged a complaint againſt Henry. “ for 
„ having taken up arms againſt him, 
e though his vaſſal; for having ſeized on 
<4, Normandy without his conſent, though 
n fief of his kingdom; for having taken 
his brother Robert priſoner, and detain- 
ing him in confinement, cohtrary to 
<. every principle af juſtice and humanity; 
* and tor having incited Theobald, a vaſ- 
* fat of France, to an open rebellion a- 
« gainſt' him.” In order to give his re- 
monſtrances a greater weight, and work 
more powerfully upon the audience, Louis 
produced William, duke Robert's ſon, at 
the ſame time as he inveighed againſt the 
cruelty of Henry for depriving him of his 
birth- right. The French prelates then pre- 
ſent, corroborated every article of Louis's 
remonſtrance, and prejudiced the audience 
fo much in his favour, that, when the arch- 
biſhop of Roiien- roſe in order to make a 
reply, the council refuſed to hear him, and 
was diſſolved in great confuſio::. | 

Not long after this che pope waited on 
Henry at Giſors in order to mediate a peace 
between the two crowns. At firſt his ho- 
lineſs behaved in an authoritative manner, 
telling Henry, ** that by the law of Gop 
every man ought: to enjoy his own right, 
and chat it was his deſire and that of the 
1 | E 3 "= * whole 
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** whole council that he ſhould ſet hit 
* brother Robert at liberty, and reſtore him 
and his fon to the duchy of Normandy.“ 
The king, who was reckoned a great ora- 
tour in thoſe days, returned anſwer ; that 
«© he did not ſtrip his brother of his duchy, 
but only ſecured his patrimony from be- 
ing ſquandered away upon a ſet af diſſo- 
© lute fellows. That he had come to Nor- 
* mandy by the invitation of the biſh 
to prevent the ruin which threatened the 
„church; that he had taken that ſtep witk 
«« great reluctance, and had not engaged 
“ in his expedition, *till he had been teaz-- 
ed into it by the entreaties of the Nor- 
*« man clergy and nobility, who perſwaded 
* him, that it was the only expedient 
S that could prevent the utter deſtruction 
« of their country.“ Theſe arguments, 
being backed by ſeveral rich preſents and 5 
a large ſam of money, convinced his holi- , 
neſs of the equity of Henry's proceedings, | 
and a peace was the next year procured by 
his mediation. __ | | ; 
Both parties being heartily tired of the 
war, were brought to ſuch terms as rendered 
an accommodation eaſy. According to this 
treaty the conceſſions were mutual, the places 
taken on both fides were to be n the 
priſoners releaſed without ranſom; and 
KR hate co 4&5; F HA $9525 Henry 
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Henry thinking it beneath his dignity to do 
homage in perſon to the king of France 
for the duchy of Normandy, the affair was 
mpromifed, his ſon William was allowed 
to do it in his ſtead, and received the in- 
veſtitare of it from Louis's own hands. 
"Henry having now been abſent five years 
in Normandy, and made the nobility of 
that duchy ſwear fealty to his ſon, embark- 
ed at Barfleur with a great retinue in his 
return to England. Thomas Fitz Stephen,. 
who had carried William the conquerour 
into England in his expedition againſt Ha- 
rold, had fitted out a new ſhip in hopes of 
having the fame honour done him by Hen- 
Ty: but the king ordered it for his ſon's 
uſe, who being univerſally beloved by the 
nation, was accompanied by a great num- 
ber of the nobility. When the prince em- 
barked the weather was fine and the-wind, 


fair; the ſailors were, treated by him on 


board with the greateſt generoſity, and in- 
dulged with * ſo much wine, that they were 
incapable of performing their duties. Thus 
intoxicated with liquour, and elevated with 
Joy; the prince propoſed to give them a re- 
ward if they would” outſail the veſſel in 
which his father then was. In order to 
FE. „ 14..4. ah 
© ® The failors waited on the prince when he came 
on board, and aſking for ſome wine to drink his 
health, had three hogſheads given them, 


FY 
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blige the prince, Fitz Stephen - undertook- 


to land him in England before his father, 
but in the attempt kept too near the ſhore, 
and ran upon a ſhoal of rocks, called Cat- 
te-raze, which are viſible only at lo wa- 
ter, and could not then be perceived be- 
cauſe it was dark. The prince, with a few 
- attendants got into the long boat, and in 
all probability might have been ſaved, if 
he had not heard the cries of Mathilda, 
his baſe ſiſter, and put back again in order 
to take her in. As ſoon as he came to the 
wreck with this fraternal intention, ſuch 
a number of perſons crowded into the boat 
that it ſunk immediately. Near three hun- 
+. + She was counteſs of Perche, * 

+ This computation is according to Ordericus Vi- 
talis and Simeon of Durham, Dr. Campbell com- 
putes them at no more than two hundred perſons in 
all, and adds that we may from hence gueſs the bulk 
and burthen of the ſhips in thoſe days. Carte and 
Smollet are of the authour's opinion. The number 
of the nobility which periſhed on this occafion is una- 
nimouſly agreed on by all writers, and is the ſame 
in the annals of Margan and Waverly, in the chronic. 
of Thomas Wikes, and in that of Hemingford; as 
the laſt hiſtorian is more explicit than any others in 
this article, we ſhall produce his own. words in order 
to authenticate our own narrative. Rex Henricus 
“ omnibus ad votum paratis, jam lætu, unus lætior 
r ſolito effectus, expleto jam quinto profectionis ſuæ 
« anno, iterum in Angliam multo navigio revehitur, 
& et quia filii ſui curam diligenter agebat, aſſigna- 
vi rei navem, qua nulla videbatur melior, ſed, ut 
| . "oY * % eventus 
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dred perſons. were involved in this cala- 
mity, among which were, Richard, one 
of the king's natural ſons, Richard, earl 
Cheſter, and his brother Ottul, Geoffry 
Riddel, William Bigot, upwards of one 
and forty young noblemen of the firſt quali- 
ty, and ſome of the officers of the houſhold. 
'The only. perſon who was ſaved, was one 
Bertand, a butcher of Rouen, who clung 
faſt to the maſt, and was taken up the next 
morning by ſome fiſhermen. Geoffrey, the 
ſon of Gilbert PAigle had ſeized upon the 
ſame maſt, but being weak on account of 
his age, and benumbed with the cold, 

uitted his hold before morning, and was 
Tn Thomas Fitz Stephens, the maſ- 
ter of the veſſel, was rendered ſo ſober by 
his fright, that he ſwam towards the maſt, 
aſked thoſe, whom he ſaw climbing upon 
it, what was become. of the prince, but 
being told that he was drowned, he replied, 
* that he would not ſurvive him, and 
EIS Funn a 
, eyentus oſtendit, nulla infelicior. Patre enim præ- 
« eunte paulo tardius et infelicius ſequebatur filius. 
Nave etenim non longe a terra poſita, cum in ipſo 
* noctis initio portum Angliæ apprehendere conaren- 
*© tur, mox in ipſo velificationis impetu ſuper ſcopulas 
« terre deleta eſt et omnis diſſoluta, periitque filius 
s regis, et omnes qui inerant cum eo apud Barbaflech 
* VI Kalend. Decemb, Feria quinta, cum eſſet anno- 
rum xviii,. Perieruntque cum eo milites CXL & L, 
nautæ, cum gubernatoribus ſuis et filia Regis. 
Heming ferd, cap. XLIV. Gale's Edit. 2 
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ſank immediately. The ſhrieks of the 
rſons on board were heard by thoſe on 
ore.and in the king's ſhip, but as it was 
dark, they were ignorant of their diſtreſs, 
and on that account made no attempt to 
ſend them relief. 4 
The news of this dreadfal calamity did 
not reach. the king till three days after it 
had happened, and when he heard it, it af- 
fected vie ſo much that he fainted away, 
and though he did all he could to difſemble 
his grief, yet it is remarked that he w 
never ſeen to {mile afterwards. ef 
If the character of this youg prince be 
conſidered, his loſs could not have occafi- 
oned any grounds of ſorrow to the Eng- 
hih; whom he frequently threatened with 
the moſt * abje ſlavery, in caſe he ſurviv- 
_ ed his father. The calamity which likewiſe 
befel his attendants might receive ſome al- 
leviation, when it is recollected that they 
were +. profligately lewd and abandoned: to 
tat VICES, 
His common expreſſion was © that if he came 
% to the crown he would make them draw the plough 
« like oxen,” | 
+ Matt. Paris repreſents this diſaſter as a judgment 
on this prince's court, for the immoral lives of- the 
nobility z but his own words expreſs his meaning 
plainer than the authour himſelf chuſes,” < Filii ejus 
% Willielmus et Richardus, ac filia <us ac neptis, 
« Richardus quoque conſul Ceſtrenſis, dapiferi -came- 
- rarii, — 4. ac multi Forage cum eis 
- in mare na um 0 ; 
* pertalerunt, mo —_— 
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vices, which would ſhock a chaſte mind to 
find recorded. | 1 5 
As the care Henry had been at in ſettling 
the ſucce ſſion, was by this cataſtrophe ren- 
dered abortive, and the pretenſions of duke 
Robert's ſon were now revived, this prince's 
fate might be looked upon as a loſs to the 
nation. One advantage accrued to himſelf 
ſrom this calamity, which he improved to 
the beſt of his power; the eſtates of thoſe 
who werk caſt away being in a manner at 
his diſpoſal, he took care to marry the wi- 
dows and ſiſters of the deceaſed to ſuch 
rſons as were ſtrongly attached to his 
intereſts, and, on account of their military 
{kill were able to defend them. Yet as he 
knew the Engliſh and Normans were averſe 
to a foreign government, as his daughter 
| | Mathilda 


s Decembris, qui omnes, vel ferèꝭ omnes, ſodomita- 
na labe imphiciti dicebantur. Ita igitur miſerabile- 
«ter cuncti perierunt, quod communi ſepultura car- 
4 ruerunt atque mors improvida immundos abſorbuit, 
« mari tranquillo exiſtente. M. Paris, p. 57. 

The annals of Waverly ſay, that this calamity was 
aggravated both on account of the premature death 
of. the ſufferers, and becauſe the bodies of very few 
were found afterwards, The words of the original 
are, „Mors iſta dupliciter fuit doloroſa amicis eorum, 


et quia ita ſubito perierunt, et quia corpora. pauco- 
© rum” reperiantur,” The earl of Chefter's corpſe 
== was the only one which was found after the wieck, 
chat was driven a-ſhore at a great diſtance fiom 
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Mathilda was married to a diſtant prince, 
as he knew that the want of a ſucceſſour 
would expoſe his dominions to miſery and 
ruin, he thought to prevent this evil by 
marriage, and eſpouſed Adeliza, the daugh- 
ter of Godfrey, earl of Lorrain, but was 
diſappointed' in his views, as he never had 
any child by her. The "coronation of this 
queen was attended by a circumſtance, 
which rendered the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry very remarkable. It was the province of 
is prelate to ſet the crown on the king's 
head, not only at the ceremony of his co- 
ronation, but likewiſe at all other great 
feſtivals. - Ralf obſerving, at the queen's 
coronation, that the king was ſeated on his 
throne ' with his ''crown on his head, 
though he himſelf had not put it on, he 
immediately went from the altar to his 
majeſty, and aſked him, Who it was that 
« had put the crown upon his head?“ The 
king being a little confuſed at “ his queſti- 
on, * replied, „that as it was a matter of 
<« indifference, he did not mind who put it 
„% on.” The king's anſwer. not pleafing 
the prelate, he told the king that ** who- 


ever put it on had no right to do it, and 


«that as long as it remained upon his 
tc head, he ſhould refuſe to proceed in the 
«© ceremony of the coronation.” The king 
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ane Y © at the archbiſhop's. obſtinacy, ſuf- 
fered him to untie the ſtrings to take the 
crown from his head and to put it on again; 
aſter which the primate went on with the 
office of coronation. w. 70 
ö The ill conſequences attending the ſhip- 


„ 


wreck began now to exert themſelves in the 
inſurrection made by the Welch, who be- 
ing encouraged by the death of the earl 
of, Cheſter,” burnt two caſtles, and laid the 
under contribution. Henry, in or- 
der to repreſs their inſolence, raiſed a ſtrong 
army, and marched as far as Snowdon in 
Caernarvonſhire. But in endeavouring to 
ſecure a paſs fell into an ambuſh, and re- 
ceived a ſhot from the enemy on his breaſt- 
prone which fo much alarmed him that he 
at a parley, and made peace with Grif- 
fyth ap Conan the prince of the country, on 
the receipt of a thouſand head of . cattle, 
and hoſtages for the due performance of the 
treaty. | | | | 
When the king was returned from this 
expedition, he was waited on by Peter, a 
monk of Clugny, whom the pope had ſent 
over in the quality of his legate. Though 
the king received him with great civility, 
he informed him at his firſt interyiew, 
* that his authority as legate could not be 
*« admitted, «+ without the conſent of the 
* biſhops, abbots, and chief men in a ge- 
Vo L, VI, . % F 1 « neral 
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« neral aſſembly of the whole kingdom; 
« and that he could by no means recede 
« from the ancient privileges granted by 
„the pope, en from that wherein 
&« his holineſs had acknowledged that Exg- 
* land was free, and not ſubject to any lega- 
« tine power,” The legate perceiving. by 
the king's manner of — 3, that he was 
determined to make no conceſſions, pru- 
dently forbore the exerciſe of his office, 
and, having received ſome rich preſents 
from the king, took his leave. 
Fulk, count of Anjou, returning about 
this time from Jeruſalem, and finding that 
his daughter was left a widow by the loſs 
of her huſband prince William, ſeat an em- 
baſſadour to Henry,  defiring him to ſend 
her to him ; which requeſt was without any 
delay complied with. After this the kin 
made a tour towards the north, and ordered 
Carliſle. to be ſtrengthened with new for- 
tifications, after which “ he returned to 
Vork, where he determined ſeveral differ- 
ences between the citizens and their neigh- 
bours, and then. returned to the. ſouthern. 
parts of the iſland, g 
4.08 his return, Henry applied. himſelf 
to fill up the vacant ſee of Canterbury, and 
after ſome altercation,, one William de 
Curboil, a monk, prior of Chich or St. 
| | Oft 
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Ofyth in Eſſex, was confirmed by the 
. not without ſome reluctance. * 
ot long after this election, the earl of 
Anjou demanded reſtitution of his daugh- 
ters fortune, but meeting with a denial, 
was fo. highly incenſed that he invited the 
Elder ſon of duke Robert to his court, and 
promiſed him his daughter Sybille in mar- 
riage, together with the county of Maine, 
engaging to aſſiſt him in the recove 


of Normandy. Encouraged by Fulk's af- 


ſiſtance, William, count of Evreux, Wil- 
liam de Romaure, Hugh de Montfort, 
Hugh de Neufchatel, William Louvel, 
Balderic de Bray, and Payen de Giſors, 
had a meeting at La Croix St. Leoffroy, 
to concert meaſures for the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy. i A p JET 

Hen ing apprized of this conſpiracy, 
ſent ws his * ſon Robert, — the 
earl of Cheſter, in order to ſecure all the 
| places of ſtrength in Normandy, intend- 

ing afterwards to follow in perſon. The 


confpirators finding that their plot was 


diſcovered, were forced into the field before 
their ſcheme was brought to maturity. 
Henry meeting with a fait wind, ſet fail 
for the continent, and having received his 
army at Rouen, marched againſt Montfort, 


which he carried. The caſtle being too 


ſtrong he declined attacking it, and march- 
| * ed 
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ed for Pontaudemer, which he likewiſe took. 
The caſtle of this latter place being very 
ſtrong, held out a ſiege of ſeven weeks; and 
was at laſt cerried by means of a wooden 
fort which the king ordered to be conſtruct- 
ed for'that purpoſe. © Several other fortified 
places were obliged to ſurrender to Henry's 
arms, and the war was carried on by him 
with tolerable ſucceſs. William, his nephew, 
being ſupported by the French king, cauſed 
_ ſeveral diverſions by penetrating into Nor- 
mandy, and made- the king relinquiſh ſe- 
ve ral projects, which would have tended to 

put an end to the war. | $4 
The ſecond campaign was opened with 

an action that contributed to the puttin 
Henry's affairs in a reſpectable poſture, hind 
was followed with ſuch conſequences as 
blaſted the deſigns of his enemies. The 
counts of Meulant and Evreux, Hugh de 
Montfort, William Louvel, and Fitz Ger- 
vaſe. paſſing with a ſmall eſcorte from 
Beaumont to Vatteville were ſet upon by 
William de Tancarville, the king's cham- 
berlain, who had received intelligence of 
their motions, and being drawn into an 
ambuſh, were all taken priſoners, together 
with forty of their knights. The counts 
of Evreux and Covel — their eſcape by 

the favour of thoſe that had taken them 
. priſoners, 
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their flight. . . 
The taking of the count of Meulant, 


followed by the reduction of the caſtles of 
Briorne, Vatteville and Beaumont, Beſides 
which, it cruſhed ſeveral inſurrections in 
embrio, induced the count of Evreux and 
William Louvel to conſent to an accommo- 


withdraw his protection from prince Wil- 
lam, after he had firſt annulled his mar- 
= rage contract, at the defire of Henry. The 
X young prince though deſerted by one friend 
met with no ſmall favour from the French 
king, who, gave him his queen's fiſter in 
marriage, with Pontoiſe, Chaumont, Mante, 


with a body of troops to make the conqueſt 
of Normandy, and promiſed him further 
ſupplies. | yl 
Brut Henry's abſence England was in 
a very deplorable fituation, the intolerable 
load of taxes laid upon the people to ſup- 
port his war produced umverſal diſcontent, 
and impoveriſhed the induſtrious part of the 


would not be taken for twelve pennyworth 
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. 
priſoners, who choſe to accompany them in 


Hugh de Montfort, and Fitz Gervaſe was - 
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dation, and forced the count of Anjou to 


and all the Vexin Frangois, ſupplied him 


kingdom. The price of grain was very 
dear on account of the ſcarcity of all ſorts 
of proviſion, and the coin was ſo exceſſiyely 
adulterated, that a pound weight of ſilver 
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66 The Hiſtory of Encianv. - 
of proviſions. Theſe calamities were en. | 
vated by the ſeverity of the king's, juſtici- 
aries; who - exerciſed every. lege of ty- 
ranny, inhumanity and extortion. Ralph 
Baſſet, one of this order, made himſelf re- 
markably infamous for the execution of 
forty- four perſons at once, ſome of which 
are reported to have been innocent. The 
corruption of the coin was an abuſe which 
affected the king himſelf abroad. As the 
Engliſh money would not paſs in thoſe parts 
for more than its intrinſic value, the ſol- 
diers.. were reduced to great diſtreſs. 
The king thinking it high time to re- 
dreſs this inconvenience, which might 
have occaſioned a mutiny in his army, at 
ſame time as it wounded the credit of 
the nation, ſent orders from Normandy 
that the coiners throughout England ſhould 
be puniſhed with the loſs of their right 
hands, and caſtration. Theſe orders, 
though very ſevere, were executed with 
reat punQuality by Roger, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, who ſummoned all the coiness 
to attend him at Wincheſter, , and without 
the formality. of a trial inſſicted the puniſh- 
ment upon them, 
* Whilſt Henry's affairs were in this cri- 
tical fituation both in England and on the 
continent, he received a viſit from the 
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cardinal de Crema, who was commiſſioned 
the new pope Honorius II. to go to 


ngland and Scotland in the quality of a 
legate a latere. The king was not then 


in ſuch circumſtances as rendered it pru- 
dent to give him a refuſal, and therefore 
js a? to his going to England. On 
his arrival he was received by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with all the honours 
due to his character. And, though no pre- 
late, officiated at church in the archbiſhop's 
place, ſat in the higheſt ſeat, and wore the 
pontifical habit, to the great indignation 
of the ſpectators, who could not but grieve 


at this inſult on the hberties of the Eng- 


liſh church, whoſe primates had ever 
ſince the converſion of the nation, act- 
ed as patriarchs, and were always ex- 
comes from the juriſdiction of a popiſh 
egate. | 
| Ehe legate being commiſſioned to enquire 
into the diſſenſion between the archbiſhop- 


of York and the Scotch prelates, who re- 


fuſed to acknowledge his primacy, went to 
Roxburgh, where he had a conference on 
15 ſubject with David king of Scot-. 
and. | 

On his return he preſided at a general 
convocation of the prelates and clergy, con- 
vened by the archbiſhop of Canterbury at 
London ; when, to ſhow his ſuperiority _ 
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68 The Hiſtory of Ex LAND. 
the reſt of the aſſembly, he was ſeated on a 
throne, raiſed ' to an extraordinary height 
above the ſeats of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and all the temporal lords who attended the 
council, The moſt remarkable canon was 
levelled againſt the married clergy, and 
was introduced by the legate with a great 
profuſion of invective and reproach. Among 
other things, he aſſerted “ that it was a fin 
« of the moſt heinous kind, for a man to 
* confecrate the euchariſt when he had juſt 
% aroſe from the bed of a firumpet.” For 
ſuch he deemed the wives of the clergy. 
But unfortunately for the character of this 
_ zealot, he was caught in bed with a woman 
of the town, the very next night after he 
had conſecrated: the euchariſt in the morn- 
ing; and was obliged to fteal away * pri- 
vately on the morrow, in order to avoid the 
ſhame of ſo infamous an action. | 
+' Henry applied himſelf on the conti- 
nent, in concerting ſuch meaſures as might 
eſtabliſh the tranquillity of his dominions in 
7 e thoſe 
-* Huntingdon, who was both the ſon of a prieſt 
and a prieſt himſelf, after an apology” for making 
free with the fathers of the church, gives us a- mi- 
nute detail of this tranſaction, and concludes, “ that 
ce it was too notorious to be denied, and ought not to 
«© be concealed.” As he was living at the very time 
when this crime was commited, we cannot doubt his 
information, his veracity, or honeſty. [69 
2 t A. D. 1126. 
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thoſe parts. While he was thus engaged, 
his daughter Mathilda, having buried her 
huſband, joined him in Normandy; and, 
when his deſigns were complete, returned 
with him into England | 

At the ſame time the king brought over 
thoſe ſtate priſoners, which he had taken on 
the continent; among theſe were the earls 
of Meulant and Montfort, the former of 
which was committed to Walingford caſtle, 
and the latter to that of Windſor. Amaury 
de Montfort finding himſelf unable to with- 
| rag the king, had made his peace with 

im. 2 

Soon after his arrival, David king of 
Scotland paid him a viſit, and met with an 
honourable reception. By his advice, which 
was ſeconded by Maude the dowager em- 
yum the king removed his brother Robert 

om the cuſtody of Roger * biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury, to that of earl Robert his natural 
ſon, who kept him in cloſe confinement, 
firſt at Briſtol and afterwards at Cardiff, as 
long as he lived. 
- The king now finding there was little 
probability of his having any iſſue by his 
queen, determined to provide for the ſuc- 
ceſſion in ſuch a manner as might free the na- 
tion from any commotion, Tar might ariſe” 
from ſo important a point. With this view. 


* A, D, 1126, 
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he cauſed all the prelates and nobility who 
attended his court at Windſor, to take an 
oath “ that, in caſe he ſhould die without 
« iſſue, they would “ acknowledge his 
« daughter Maude, the empreſs, for their 
% queen.” Aiter all the great perſonages 
had taken this oath, the council was dif- 
ſolved; and the king retired, well pleaſed, 
to Woodſtock, | 

While Henry was indulging himſelf with 
the proſpect of the good —— that 
might flow from this precaution, he receiv- 


a advice that Charles the good, earl of 


anders, had been aſſaſſinated at church, 
by Bouchard de l'Iſle, at his devotions be- 
fore the altar, and that the king of France 
had conferred his earldom on William, fon 
of duke Robert, of which he was the un- 
doubted heir, in right of his grandmother 
Maude, queen of England. In conſequence 
of this grant, the young prince reſtored 
| | Pontoiſe, 


® The firſt perſon who took this oath, was William 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, after which followed the 
biſhops, and then the abbots ; the firſt lay perſon was 
David. king of Scots, who was immediately followed 
by Stephen earl of Mortagne and Boulogne, Henry's 
nephew by his ſiſter Adeliza ; there was a warm con- 
reſt between this earl and Robert duke of Glouceſter, 
with regard to precedence, on this occafion ; the for- 
mer claiming it on account of his being the king's 
natural fon, and the latter becauſe he was his nephew 
lawfully begotten, 
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Pontoiſe, Chaumont, Mante, and all the 
country of Vex in Frangois, to the French. 
This intelligence gave Henry no ſmall dif- 
quiet, and occaſioned his calling a council, 
to conſider of the moſt proper meaſures to 
be taken in ſo critical a juncture. He could 
not but be apprehenſive of the acceſſion of 
power which was now flung into the ſcale 
of the young prince; and imagined that he 
might — from the increaſe of N 
his ſtrength, to make ſome attempt againſt 
his Norman dominions. Full of theſe fears, 
hoe ſent over his daughter Maud, together 
with Robert his natural ſon, and Brian ſon 
Jof count Alan Fergant, earl of Richmond, 
to put the duchy of Normandy in a poſture 
of defence, | / 
The king followed theſe noble ry 
ges, and, thinking that it would be a 
Wneans of ſtrengthening his intereſt, married 
is daughter to Geoffrey Martel, fon of 
ulk count of Anjou, who was celebrated 
or his merit and courage. Fulk himſelf 
as preſent at the nuptials, and three 
eeks after their conſummation reſigned 
Ws territories to his ſon, after which 
ſet out to receive the + crown of Jeru- 


P ne -- - 
* Likewiſe named Plantagenet. * 


0 th was become. vacant by the death of Bald- 
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he cauſed all the prelates and nobility who 
attended his court at Windſor, to take an 
oath “ that, in caſe he ſhould die without 
« iſſue, they would * acknowledge his 
« daughter Maude, the empreſs, for their 
.*© queen.” Aſter all the great perſonages 
taken this oath, the council was dif- 
ſolved; and the king retired, well pleaſed, 
to Woodſtock, | 
While Henry was indulging himſelf with 
the proſpect of the good 3 that 
might flow from this precaution, he receiv- 


ed advice that Charles the good, earl of 


Flanders, had been aſſaſſinated at church, 
by Bouchard de Viſle, at his devotions be- 
fore the altar, and that the king of France 
had conferred his earldom on William, fon 
of duke Robert, of which he was the un- 
doubted heir, in right of his grandmother 
Maude, queen of England. In conſequence 
of this grant, the young prince reſtored 
| x ; Pontoiſe, 
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the archbiſhop of Canterbury, after which followed the 
biſhops, and then the abbots ; the firſt lay perſon was 
David king of Scots, who was immediately followed 
by Stephen earl of Mortagne and Boulogne, Henry's 
nephew by his ſiſter Adeliza ; there was a warm con- 
teſt between this earl and Robert duke of Glouceſter, 
with regard to precedence, on this occaſion; the for- 
mer claiming it on account of his being the king's 
natural fon, and the latter becauſe he was his nephew 
lawfully begotten, | 
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country of Vex in Frangois, to the French. 
This intelligence gave Henry no ſmall dif- 
quiet, and occafioned his calling a council, 
to conſider of the moſt proper meaſures to 
be taken in ſo critical a jun&ure. He could 
not but be apprehenſive of the acceſſion of 
power which was now flung into the ſcale 
of the young prince; and imagined that he 
might — from the increaſe of 
his ſtrength, to make ſome attempt againſt 
his Norman dominions. Full of theſe fears, 
he ſent over his daughter Maud, together 
with Robert his natural ſon, and Brian ſon 
of count Alan Fergant, earl of Richmond, 
to put the duchy of Normandy in a poſture 
of defence. "a" 
The king followed theſe noble perſon- 
ages, and, thinking that it wonld be a 
means of ſtrengthening his intereſt, married 
his daughter to Geoffrey Martel, ſon of 
Fulk count of Anjou, who was celebrated 


for his merit and courage. Fulk himſelf 
was preſent at the nuptials, and three 
weeks after their conſummation reſigned 


his territories to his ſon, after which 
he ſet out to receive the + crown of Jeru- 
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This marriage, inſtead. of ſtrengthening 
Henry's intereſt, and ſecuring the crown to 
his daughter, gave great umbrage to the 
Engliſh. and Norman nobility ; who 4 were 
offended that the heireſs of the crown, 
ſhould be giyen to a foreigner without their 
conſent, or aſking their < - 4 1 
As the diſcontent of the nobility was not 
unknown to Henry, he continued ftill in 
Normandy, in order to keep the malecon- 
tents quiet, and to guard againſt the at- 
tempts of his nephew, who was aflifted by 
the whole power of the king of France. 
Henry, in order to revenge himſelf on the 
French king, reſolved to carry on the war 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould, procure a diver- 
ſion to the young prince, and at the ſame 
time chaſtiſe the French for taking part in 
his quarrel. With this intention he march- 
ed, at the head of his army, as far as Eſ- 
parne in France, where he encamped for 
eight days, without meeting any perſon to 
oppoſe him. The king of France, unable 
to prevent his incurſions, was obliged to 
conſent. to a ſeparate peace, and a cer 
„ rie 
Maude is ſaid to have been very much averſe to 


ua match, and to have looked upon it as beneath 


T The chagrin and reſentment occaſioned by this 
match, was -ſo keen that many writers aſcribe to it 
the facility with which Stephen made himſelf maſter 
of the crown. a 
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his protection from the young prince. 
While he was thus employed in perſon, he 
ſent his emiſſaries into Flanders, and in- 
flamed their reſentment ſo much againſt the 
young prince, on account of his tyrannical 

roceedings,' that they ſet up Tierry the 
—— of Alſace againſt him. Several 
towns declaring in favour of the landgrave, 
William was obliged to endeavour to reduce 
his rebellious ſubjects, inſtead of carrying 
his arms into Normandy. He laid fiege to 
Aloft, which, making an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, gave Tierry time enough to march to 
its relief; but his forces being routed, the 
town was juſt going to ſurrender, had it 
not been prevented by. an accident which 
happened to the young prince. In a falley 
one of the beſiegers having made a thruſt at 
him with a lance, he catched at it * with 
his right hand; but the point entered into 
the ball of his thumb, and the wound turn- 
ing to a mortification, + he died within a 
few days afterwards. | | 


Vor. VI. 8 The 


This young prince was endued with great per- 
ſonal valour ; but in avoiding his father's vices, run 
into the contrary extreme, and was branded with the 
character of a miſer, | | | 
- +. This accident, which happened A. D. 1228, if 
we believe Ordericus Vitalis, was revealed to his fa- - 
ther in his confinement, who dreamt that his ſon was 

_ wounded 
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The death of this young prince entirely 
removed Henry's fears, who was no longer 
diſturbed by any alarms from the French 
king; nor under any apprehenſions from 
the malecontents in Normandy. 'Tierry, who 
ſucceeded to 'the county of Flanders, was 
Rrongly attached to his intereſt by the mar- 
riage of his daughter Sybille. \ 
The king, convinced from experience 
that gratitude was the ſtrongeſt tie that 
could be offered to a noble mind, endea- 
voured by the moſt benevolent actions to 
attach his Norman ſubjects to his intereſts. 
With this view he gave Maude, the daughter 
of Richard de Redvers earl of Devon, in 
marriage to William de Raumara, and at 
the ſame time reſtored him all his eftates in 
England ; and ſending for Walleran count 
of Meulant, and Hugh Fitz-Gervaiſe, from 
their confinement in England, gave them 
their liberty ; and, having received pledges 

or 
wounded in his right arm with a lance, and that he 
Joft it immediately. In the morning the duke was ſo 
much affected with his dream, that he could not hel 
telling his attendants his ſon was dead; which at fi 
ſurprized them, but at laſt they found it to be true. 
The legitimate iſſne of Robert Curthoſe was entirely 
extinct in this prince; his illegitimate offspring, not 
leſs fortunate than the legitimate, were taken off by 
violent deaths ; Richard, the eldeft, being killed as he 
was hunting in the New Fereft ; and William dying 
in the field, in one of the croifades, 


rar 36 
for their behaviour, put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion all their lands in Normandy. 
Henry having thus ſettled his affairs abroad, 
returned into England, attended by Walle- 
ran, who was ſo much affected with his ge- 
nerous treatment, that from an implacable 
enemy he became a faithful friend, and for- 
ever after promoted his intereſt to the ut- 
moſt of his power. 7 

The king, preſerving the ſame generous 
diſpoſition to his Engliſh ſubjects as he 2d 
juſt ſhown to the Normans, on his arriv, 
made ſuch an altetation in the revenue of 
his demeſne lands, as endeared himſelf to 
the kingdom. The tenants of theſe lands 
had been accuſtomed to pay their rents in 
kind, for the proviſion of the king's houſ- 
hold : but being impoveriſhed by taxes, and 
ſeyeral years of ſcarcity, the * them- 
ſelves unable to ſupply the houſhold with 
that proportion of neceſſaries which was re- 
quired of them. On this account they 
took all opportunities of informing the 
king of their neceſſities, preſenting him 
their ee as uſeleſs inſtruments, 
and repreſenting their hardſhips in ſuch 
terms as moved the king to take their caſe 
into conſideration. In order to remedy this 
grievance, che king ordered commiſſioners 
to go through the counties, and make an 
| Eſtimate of the proviſions each was to fur- 
62 * niſh; 
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niſh; the value of which was, for the future, 
to be paid in money by the tenant. This 
expedient leſſening the price of proviſions, 
the rents fell, the money of the kingdom 
increaſed, and the ſubjefts were not only 
relieved, but likewiſe enriched.* en 
The king likewiſe concerning himſelf 
with eccleſiaſtical affairs, ſtrongly enforced 
the celibacy of the clergy, appointing a li- 
mited day, before which they were to be 
obliged to divorce their wives, on pain of 
being deprived of their, offices and livings. 
But as the archbiſhop was a perſon of re- 
markable lenity, and the married clergy 
made offers of confiderable ſums to commute 
with the obſervance of this law, the king 
accepted of their money, and connived at 
their keeping their wives. Ore 
+ Though Henry's dominions abroad en- 
joyed a perfect tranquillity, and this nation 
was likewiſe bleſſed with an uninterrupted 
peace, Henry paid a viſit to Normandy, in 
order to recognize pope Innocent II, tho? 
his competitor was then maſter of Rome, 
and had forced him to take ſhelter in France. 
After 


* As the hiſtory of this year was very barren of 
tranſactions, Malmeſbury has inſerted a long account 
of the corruptions introduced into the kingdom, with 
reſpect to dreſs and the effeminacy of wearing long 


har, &. 5 
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After this act of ſpiritual obedience, 


Henry returned again to England, bringing 
with him his daughter Maude, who was 


parted from her huſband on account of ſome 


domeſtic quarrel. As ſoon as he arrived, 
he convened a great council of the prelates 
and nobility at Northampton, where he re- 
newed their oath of fealty, and got them to 
ſwear to ſupport her in her ſucceſſion to the 
crown. As the king himſelf was now ſixty 
years of age, his conſtitution being worn 
out by the fatigues of war and the irregula- 


rities of youth, a * of this nature ſeemed 
d 


highly politic, and the only way of ſecuring 


the tranquillity of the nation from the en- 


terprizes of ambition. Maude's hufband, 
Geoffry, ſurnamed Plantagenet from his 
wearing a ſprig of broom in his cap, had 
expected to have been put in immediate 
pon of Normandy ; but being refuſed 

y the king, demanded his wife, who was 
ſent to him by the advice of the council, 
and about a year after her return was 
brought to bed of a prince, who was named 
Henry, and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
crown of this kingdom +. 
bs, ) 08 -'$ The 

A. D. 1131, N 

T This year was memorable for the death of Philip 
king of France, who loſt his life by the ſtumbling of 
his horſe, occaſioned by a hog's running between its 


legs, In the year 1132 London was entirely conſum- 
ed by fire. . + 88 
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After this act of ſpiritual obedience, 
Henry returned again to England, bringing 
with him his daughter Maude, who was 
parted from her huſband on account of ſome 
domeſtic quarrel. As ſoon as he arrived, 
he convened a great council of the prelates 
and nobility at Northampton, where he re- 
newed their oath of fealty, and got them to 
ſwear to ſupport her in her ſucceſſion to the 
crown. As the king himſelf was now fixty 
years of age, his conſtitution being worn 
out by the fatigues of war and the irregula- 
rities of youth, a ſtep of this nature ſeemed 
highly politic, and he only way of ſecuring 
the tranquillity of the nation from the en- 
terprizes of ambition. Maude's hufband, 
Geoffry, ſurnamed Plantagenet from his 
wearing a /prig of broom in his cap, had 
expected to have been put in immediate 
ſſeſſion of Normandy ; but being refuſed 
y the king, demanded his wife, who was 
ſent to him by the advice of the council, 
and about a year after her return was 
brought to bed of a prince, who was named 
Henry, and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
crown of this kingdom +. 
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The joy which this . circumſtance gave 
the king, was viſible to the whole: nation, 
and occaſioned his ſummoning his nobility 
to meet him, and take a new oath to his 
daughter Maude, in which the right of the 
young prince, to the ſucceſſion, was in- 
0 5 


Impatient to ſee his dion, Henr 
reſolved once more to rt pou voyage to the 
continent, .and went on board his fleet dur- 
ing a total eclipſe of the ſun. "EP 
The next year after his departure, his 
brother + Robert. was freed. from his ſuffer- 
ings by death; and his daughter being de- 
livered of a ſecond ſon, his paternal fond- 
neſs grew ſo much upon him that he loſt all 
inclination for viſiting his Engliſh domini- 
ons. t But the Welch, under the command 
of Cadwallader and Owen Gwyneth, having 
committed ſeveral exceſſes in Cardiganſhire, 
he made three attempts to paſs over into 
England, but was prevented by contrary 
winds, and the intrigues of his ſon-in-law, 
from putting his deſign into execution. The 
remainder of his life, though not free from 
the diſquiets occaſioned by petty factions, 
was paſſed with a tolerable degree of tran- 
Auillity, and enlivened by the Jelight which 
he took in hunting. One day, after follow- 
| | ing 
A. D. 1133. + A. D. 11344 1 A. . 
1135. 
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ing his favourite diverſion, he ſurfeited him- 
ſelf with eating * lathpreys, and was ſeized 
with a fever which put an end to his life. 
As he found his diſorder increaſing, and 
had no hopes of a recovery, he ſent for 
Hugh archbiſhop of Roüen; and, being at- 
tended likewiſe by Robert duke of Glou- 
ceſter his natural ſon, the earls of Surrey 
and Leiceſter, the counts of Mortagne and 
Meulant, beſides ſeveral other noblemen, 
he declared his daughter Maude and her 
iſſue, to be his heirs by lawful and perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion, without mentioning her huſ- 
band, who had irritated him by — af- 
fronts. He then ordered that his debts, 
and all his ſervants wages, ſhould be paid; 
that all forfeitures ſhould be remitted, all 
exiles ſhould be reſtored to their country, 
and thoſe who had been deprived of their 
eſtates ſhould be put in quiet poſſeſſion of 
them. He bequeathed ſixty thouſand pounds 
to his ſervants and guards, which he order- 
ed his ſon Robert to pay out of his treaſury 
at Falaiſe; and having ordered his remains 
to be interred at + Reading, died at mid- 
| night. 
From the manuſcript annals of the abbey of 
N in the Cottonian collection at the Britiſh 
cum, a | 

| + In the abbey he had founded, It is remarkable 
that we have no account of any monument erected to 
lis memory, On the ſuppreſſion of abbeye, his bones 
ra Doan 2 0 
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night. His corpſe was the next day remov- 
ed to Roiien, attended by twenty thouſand 
3 and carried on the ſhoulders of no- 
zlemen alternately. His bowels were there 
taken out, and buried in the priory of 
Notre Dame du Pre; and his corpſe, being 
embalmed in the * rude manner of thoſe 
days, was carried to Caen, in order to be 
tranſported into England. | | 
Henry was of middle ſtature, but rather 
taller than his brothers; his hair was of 
dark brown, or black, and thick upon his 
forehead ; his eyes were blue, remarkably 
bright, and ſweet ; his cheſt was broad and 
muſcular, and his make indicated great ro- 
buſtneſs and ſtrength. He had great natu- 
ral parts, improved by ſtudy wi _— 
* | N wi 
are reported to have been thrown out to make room 


for a ſtable of horſes, The monaſtery is now turned 
into a dwelling-houſe, Sand ford. 17 | 
* This was performed. by cutting great — in the 
fleſn with knives; afterwards the corpſe was ſalted, 
and then wrapped up in ox-hides to avoid the ſtench, 
which was ſo infectious that the perſon who opened 
his bead, died ſoon after. The ſufferer was a' phyhi- 
cian; but the manner in which he opened the king's 
head, ſhows what little progreſs that ſcience had made 
in the world, it being performed with a hatchet I As 
this circumſtance may ſeem too ridiculous to receive 
credit, unleſs ſupported by authority, the reader will 
excuſe our producing that of Matthew Paris. Me- 
« dicus, ille, qui magno pretio conductus eſt, caput 
*# ejus ſecuri daffiderat. M. Paris, p. 62> 
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with learning, which acquired him the ſur- 


name of Beauelerc. The love he had for 
the ſciences in his youth, diſplayed itſelf 
throughout his life; particularly in the 
fondneſs he had for Oxford, where he built 
himſelf a palace, and often reſided to enjoy 


the converſatron of the learned. He was 


affable, facetious, and good natured to his 
favourites; and, in the receſſes from public 
buſineſs, would behave to them with re- 
markable condeſcention. He had great fore- 
fight and penetration, undertook with the 
reateſt caution, and acted with invincible 
intrepidity. Cool amidſt the horrours of 
war, he took the advantage of every lip in 
his antagonift ; and conquered as much b 

the weaknefles of his enemy, as by the ſu- 
periority of his own wiſdom. Though he 
was ſo violent in the field, he never under- 
took a war till obliged to it, or had weigh- 
ed its conſequences, and taken his meaſures 
ſo as to ſecure ſucceſs. As he was unwil- 
ling to provoke, he was unable to forbear; 
and reſented injuries in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhowed him to be both implacable and cruel. 
Not but his hiſtory affords us a variety of in- 
ſtances, wherein he ſhowed the greateſt huma- 
nity to traitours, and pardon to ſuch as con- 
ſpired againſt his life. His behaviour to his 
brother Robert, may indeed at firſt fight caſt 
a flur upon his character; but if we 2 
| er 
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fider the valour of this unfortunate prince, 
and the indolence of his temper, which 
made him the prey of every powerful flat- 
terer, his treatment may appear as neceſſary, 
in a political light; and his loſs of this 
kingdom and the duchy of Normandy, the 
means of reſcuing both from approaching 
ruin. Henry's character, as a ſtateſman, 1s 
certainly great ; and if we view him in that 
of a legiſlatour, we ſhall find it no leſs emi- 
nent. To give a detail of the laws which he 
founded, would be too voluminous ; and to 
mention only a few, would be too imperfect. 
His adminiftration of juſtice, though accu- 
ſed of ſeverity,. may be palliated on account 
of the univerſal depravity of the times, and 
the ill conſequences which flowed from 
them. He was very temperate in his diet, 
but at the ſame time a great debauchee with 
. reſpeR to his amours; leaving behind him 
ſuch a muſter roll of baſtards as is quite 
aſtoniſhing. He is indeed accuſed of being 
- avaricious, on account of the grievous taxes 
he laid upon his ſubje&s, which impoveriſh- 
ed the nation and expoſed it to all the cala- 
mities of military contribution, Vet if we 
recolle& that they were requiſite to ſupport 
the extenſive wars on the continent, in 
which he was involved contrary to his own 
choice, they may be looked upon as neceſ- 
ſary evils. Though religious, he was no 
| | bigot; 
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bigot; and behaved towards the pope and 
his legate, in ſuch a manner as was ſuitable 
to the rare of among wg laws of the 

ſpel, and the digni is own Charac- 
2 I to ren, u Tio qualities of this 
rince in a few words; he was too fond of 
asser, too vindictive to his enemies, 
too much abandoned to amours, too ſenſible 
to be an enthuſiaſt, too cautious to be ſur- 
prized, too valiant to be conquered, tos 
a . deſerve the calumnies thrown on 
= him. by the monks, and too bad to be uni- 

verſally applauded. . B 


STEPHEN. A. D. 1136. 


T is an old and a juſt obſervation, that 
no human foreſight or precaution can 
enſure undoupted ſucceſs. Never did prince 
take more prudent meaſures than Henry I. 
for ſecuring the crown in the poſſeſſion of 
| his family; and never did meaſures prove 
more fruitleſs and abortive. He had obliged 
all his ſubjects, as well Engliſh as Norman, 
to take 3 oath of allegiance to 
his ſon William; and, upon the death of 
that prince, he exacted the fame oath in fa- 
vour of the empreſs Matilda his daughter, 
and of her young ſon Henry, whom the 
had by her — huſband Geoffry Planta-. 
genet, count of Anjou. . . 
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Conſcious however of the little regard 
which men are apt to pay to an oath, when 
either their intereſt or their inclination lead 
them to the violation of it, he reſolved to 
ſecure the fidelity of his ſubjects by the ad- 
ditional ties of gratitude. and love. With 
this view he endeavoured to conciliate the 
affections of ſome of his principal nobility 
by acts of generoſity and kindneſs, hoping 
by this means to attach them more ſtrong] 
BY the cauſe of his daughter and his grand- 
Of all thoſe whom he diſtinguiſhed by 


theſe marks of liberality, the greateſt and 


moſt conſiderable was his own nephew Ste- 
phen, third ſon to the earl of Blois by Adela, 
daughter of William the conquerour. Upon 
him he not only beſtowed the large eſtate of 
the earl of Mortagne, who been at- 
tainted ; but, by effecting a match between 
him and Maude, daughter and heireſs of Eu- 
ſtace, count de Boulogne, he put him in 
ſſeſſion of that rich and extenſive county, 
e likewiſe invited to his court, Stephen's 
youngeſt brother Henry, whom he immedi - 
ately created abbot of Glaſtonbury, and 
ſoon after biſhop of Wincheſter ; ſo that the 
two brothers, in a ſhort time, became the 
moſt powerful ſubjeQs in the kingdom. 


In order to give the reader a more diſtin 


and accurate view of the tranſactions of the 
* 8 following 
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following reign, and of the great revolution 
whach hap : ed in the order of ſucceſſion, 
it may not be amiſs to preſent him with a 
flight ſketch of the characters of ſome of 
the principal perſonages concerned in this 

litical drama. 

Matilda was a woman of a high ſpirit, 
and haughty diſpoſition ; bred up, from her 
infancy, in the principles of arbitrary power, 
ſhe conſidered her ſubjects as born for her, 
and not herſelf as born for her ſubjects. 
She expected, and (when her expectations 
were not anſwered) ſhe demanded the moſt 
implicit obedience and abſolute ſubmiſſion. 
Her high quality as empreſs, which ſhe en- 
joyed in virtue of her marriage with her 
firſt huſband, Henry IV. emperour of Ger- 
many; her being in poſſeſſion of her father's 
Norman dominions, where ſhe ruled with 
unlimited ſway; her near relation to the 
Scottiſh king, who-was her uncle, and who 
was ready to ſecond her in all her ambitious 
projects: theſe, and many other circum- 
ſtances, concurred to inflame her pride, 
which was naturally great, and to render. 
her perſon and government diſagreeable to 
the En * nation. ; | 
Stephen, earl of Boulogne, was a man of 
à graceful perſon and genteel addreſs. His 


courage was undaunted, his. fortitude invin- 


Cible, and his vigilance and activity were 
Vor. VI. 1 equal 


| 
| 
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equal to che moſt arduous qi, > i 
Having long lived at the Engliſh court; 


had carefully ſtudied the conſtitution of the 
government, of which he either was, or 
— to be, a great admirer and a zea- 
— defender. Intimately acquainted with 
the temper and genius of the people, he 
had found means to infinuate himſelf into 
their good graces, and had acquired ſuch a 
ſock of - Top — 2 as no other IS 


in the the nd 21 * 
op of Wincheſter, was 4 bold, 
Pres, and factious prelate ; poſſeſſed of 
ſuch a volubility of tongue as made him paſs, 
with the ignorant multitude, for a man of 
reat abilities; and endued with ſuch a ver- 
ity of genius, as enabled him to accomo- 
date himſelf to every change of circum- 
ſtance, and juſtly entitled him to the cha- 
racter of a time-ſerver. His learning, which, 


for the time, was extenſive, and his frank 


and familiar addrefs, gave him great intereſt 
with the clergy, over whom he had nearly 
the ſame influence as his brother had over 
the laity. - 

William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
* ſcholar than a politician. Zealouſly 


attached to the ſee of Rome, from which he 
had received ſome conſiderable favours, he 


was ever ready to execute all its orders with 
the moſt blind and unreſerved ſubmiſſion. 
Poſſeſſed 


\ 
In 


A Tx Sar: . UW 
Poſſeſſed of a narrow capacity, and a ſtran- 


zer to the intrigues of ſtate, he was apt to 
impoſed upon by cunning and deſigning 
men, and cably drawn into ſuch meaſures 
as beſt ſuited their ſelfiſh and intereſted 
VIEWS. a, fi * : * © 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, was one of 
the richeft and moſt powerful ſubjeQs in the 
ingdom. He had = raiſed by Henry I. 


om the low rank of a pariſh prieſt in Nor- 
mandy, to the ſee of Saliſbury, and after- 
wards to the office of chief juſticiary, in 
which poſt he had amaſſed ſuch an immenſe 
fortune, as enabled him to live with royal 
ſplendour. Though a man of little or-no 
learning, he was endued by nature with ſuch 


a ſtrength of judgment, and ſuch a quick - 
neſs of apprehenſion, as rendered him ex- 
tremely proper for the management of public 
affairs ; and, though a foreigner by birth, 
he ſeems by his conduct to have been warm- 
devoted to the intereſts and liberty of the 
gk nation, 

_ But of all the great men who then 
Rouriſhed in England, Robert earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and natural ſon to Henry I. was by 
far the moſt eminent, whether we conſider 
him as a ſtateſman or a warriour. That un- 
ſpotted integrity which he had ever main- 
tained, amidft all the corruptions of his fa- 


. ther's-court ; that conſtant and ſignal ſucceſs 
nd * F 
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which attended him in all his military eu- 
terprizes ; his ſpirited and vigorous oppo- 
ſition, to every meaſure which he j 4 ed 
inconſiſtent with the public welfare; his 
learning, which was great, and his patron- 
age to men of 23 which was noble 
and generous; all conſpired to procure him 
the eſteem of the ſenſible part of the na- 
tion, and to render him the darling of the 
ple. He was warmly attached to the 
cauſe of his ſiſter Maude; but more warmly 
ſtill to the cauſe of his country; and'when- 
ever the one happened to interfere with the 
other, he never failed to give the preference 
to the latter. | 
Such were the moſt remarkable perſons 
who then made a figure in the Engliſh 
court, and had a principal ſhare in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the nation. 
enry hoped that, by the profuſion of 
favours he had heaped upon Stephen, he 
had firmly ſecured him in the intereſts of 
his daughter. But, while he fondly imagin- 
ed he was laying the foundation of grati- 
tude, he was ſowing the ſeeds of ambition; 
while he thought he was enabling Stephen 
to ſupport Maude in afferting her ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, he was at once en- 
abling and tempting him to ſeize it for him- 
ſelf. Theſe ambitious views Stephen be- 
gan to entertain long before the death of 


7.148 .' 


Henry; and that event no ſooner happened, 
than he reſolved. to carry them into execu- 
tion. | | 
Accordingly, the breath was ſcarce out of 
Henry's bod „ when he poſted privately to 
Boulogne, from whence he ſet fail for Do- 
ver. His fiſt attempt was to ſeize that im- 
portant fortreſs ; but in this he was diſap- 
ointed. He then advanced to Canterbury, 
e to gain admittance into that city; 
but this was flatly reſuſed him. Not diſ- 
couraged however by theſe repulſes, he 
proceeded to London ; where his brother, 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, had engaged ſuch 
a flrong party in his favour, that he was 
received by the citizens with open arms. 
His firſt care, after his arrival, was to take 
poſſeſſion of the late king's treaſure, amount- 


ing to an hundred thoufand pounds “, be- 


fides a large quantity of plate and jewels. 
By. a proper diſtribution. of this ſum, he 
drew over to his fide many of the neceſſitous 
nobility, and conciliated the affections of 
the ſoldiers. | 

Immediately after this a great council of 
the ſtates was aſſembled, in order to examine 
and ſettle the ſucceſſion to the crown, The 


members reflected, that though the empreſs - 
was the lawful heir of Henry I. and ſo- 


lemnly acknowleged as ſuch by the whole 
| H 3 nation, 


® Equal to about a million of our money. 
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nation, ſhe was yet a woman of a capricious 
temper and imperious diſpoſition, She 
was married to a foreign prince in needy 
circumſtances, and of a character as excep- 
tionable as her own. They did not know 
how far ſhe might be induced to reſign the 
exerciſe of government into the hands of 
her haſbagd, in which caſe they had reaſon 
to fear a renewal of all the calamines they 
had ſuffered under the three former reigns. 
Her father-in-Iaw was the nominal king of 
Jeruſalem ; and the intereſts of his family 
were ſo interwoven with thoſe of foreign 
princes, that England would be in danger 
of being volved in all their petty diſputes 
and quarrels, and drained of its blood and 
treaſures in ſupporting foreign allies. 

On the“ other hand Stephen, though a 


foreigner by birth, was an Engliſhman in 


his heart, and poſſeſſed of every virtue that 
could qualify him for filling the throne of a 

reat and powerful kingdom. The martial 
ſpirit of the nation ſeemed to languiſh, and 
| to 


® Wikes afligns the ſex of the empreſs as the only 
cauſe which induced the Engliſh to favour Stephen; 
his words are, © Sane proceres, et pontiſices regni, 
*.quia Matildis imperatrix, qua comiti Andeygaverh 
% Gaufrido nupſerat, nullam adhuc de corpore ſuo 
« .prolem procreaverat, ut regni profeftibus provide- 
© rent, ne regnum fine ve periclitaretur, ipſum Ste- 
e phanum tanquam propinquiorem heredem in regem 
« ſublimarunt,”” Fkes's Chronic, 

\ 
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to require the ſteady hand of a man, rather 
than the feeble hand of a woman, to wield 
the reins of government. But what chiefly 
contributed to fix their wavering opinions, 
was the precedent introduced 'by Henry 
himſelf, and his brother William, in uſurp- 
ing the crown from the immediate heir of 
blood. In conſequence of this, the Engliſh 
thought they had a right, whenever the 
throne became vacant, to provide for their 
own fafety, by eleQing for their ſovereign 
whomſoever they ſhould judge to be beſt 
qualified for that important ſtation. 

The members of the council being defir- 
ed to give their opinion, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury declared that the oath taken to 
Matilda was null and void, in as much as it 
was directly contrary to the cuſtoms of the 
Engliſh, who had never ſuffered a woman to 
reign over them. The biſhop of Saliſbury 
affirmed that they were freed from the obli - 
gation of their oath, by Matilda's being 
married to a foreign prince without the 
conſent of the barons, who had bound 
themſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 
acknowledge none as their ſovereign but a 
deſcendant of William the conquerour ; 
adding, that it was more reaſonable that 
the whole nation ſhould chuſe a huſband 
for their queen, than that the queen ſhould 
a ſovereign for the Whole nation. 
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In fine, Hugh Bigod, the late king's 
ſteward, ſwore that Henry had, on his 
death-bed, difinherited Matilda, and nomi- 
nated Stephen his ſucceſſour. 2M 
On theſe conſiderations, ſome of which 
were weighty and others trivial, and which 
to different readers will appear in a different 
light, according to their political principles, 
they rejected the right of Matilda, and de- 
clared Stephen king of England; appoint- 
ing, at the ſame time, a day for ſolemniz- 
ing his coronation. But when that day ar. 
rived, William archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was to perform the ceremony, began 
to diſcover ſome ſcruples of conſcience : 
theſe, however, were ſoon filenced by the 
other biſhops ; and Stephen was accordingly 
crowned, though in a very thin aſſembly of 
the barons. | 
. The Engliſh, in thus 'violating the order 
of ſucceſſion, were not guided by the mo 
tives of whim and caprice ; they were in- 
| fluenced 
This circumſtance is very extraordinary, fince 
the hiſtorians give us no hint of it in the hiſtory 
of the late king. Paris, to whom our modern hi- 
ſtorians are indebted for this circumſtance, is very 
ſtrong in his expreſſions, as may appear from the 
following words. Hugo præterea Bigot, Henrici ſe- 
te neſcalſus regis, præſtito juramento, probavit coram 
„ archiepiſcopo Cantuarienſi, quod, dum rex ageret 
« in extremis, iraperatricem exhæredavit; et Stepha- 
cc _ tgitur conſtitu;t ſucceſſorem.“ Matthery Faris, 
p. 62, 
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fluenced by a regard to the happineſs and 


welfare of the nation. During the three 
rmer - reigns, they had laboured under 


many grievances, w ich they were now re- 


folved to redreſs; and Stephen, conſcious 
that he owed his elevation to. the throne not 
to. right of blood, but to the free choice of 
the people, readily agreed to comply with 
all their requeſts. 5 

One of the greateſt hardſhips to which 


the erg) were expoſed, was the long time 


that biſhoprics were i. vacant : Stephen, 


therefore, beſides the uſual coronation oath, 
ſwore that he would never keep a bi- 
% ſhopric vacant; but immediately, upon 


the death of the biſhop, conſent to a 
* canonical election, and inveſt the elected 
in the temporalities of the ſee.” 46h 

The many tnals. about hunting in the 
royal foreſts, and other places, was a griev- 
ance that had prevailed ever fince the con- 
gueſt. No perſon's property was ſecure a- 


7 the informations of the king's officers. 


a gentleman was found hunting even in 
his own woods; if he cut them down, or 


rubbed them up, for his own private uſe, 


* 


e was immediately repreſented as a walter, 


and was obliged to compromiſe the matter 


by paying a large fine to the crown. Theſe 
unjuſt and troubleſome proſecutions, which 


fell chiefly upon the old Engliſh gentlemen, 


were 
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were fully provided againft by another ar- 
ticle of Stephen's oath, importing © that he 
«« would not diſturb the clergy or laity in 
the enjoyment of their own woods, as 
«© his predecefſours had done, rior ſue any 
a on for taking the diverſion of _—_— 
in the royal foreſts ; but that he woul 
<« reſtore the foreſts taken in by the late 
«© king, and retain none but ſuch as were 
poſſeſſed by the two Williams.“ He like- 
fe aboliſhed the tax of danegelt, which 
amounted to two ſhillings on every hide of 
land, and had been levied ever tince the 
time of the conquerour. The firſt hiſtorians 
who wrote the tranſactions of this early = 
riod, inform us that he made ſeveral other 
conceſſions in favour of the people, but 
have not thought proper to mention the par- 
ticulars. 2 es 2 

In the beginning of the enſuing * year, 
the body of the late king was brought over 
from Normandy, and interred at Reading 
with great funeral pomp and ſolemnity, 
Stephen himſelf walking as chief mourner 
in the proceſſion. 

Mean while, ſuch of the nobility as fa- 
voured Matilda's cauſe, finding it impoſſible 
to reſiſt the torrent of ſucceſs with which 
Stephen carried all before him, retired into 
Scotland, where they were hoſpitably _- 


- 
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tained by king David. That prince, mind- 
ful of the oath. he had taken to the empreſs, 
reſolved to exert his utmoſt efforts in ſu 


porting her intereſts. With this view he 
raiſed a numerous army, with which he in- 
vaded England, and reduced all the 
towns and fortreſſes in the north as far as 
Durham, obliging the, inhabitants, at the 
fame ume, to ſwear allegiance to Maude, 
and to give hoſtages for their fidelity. 
Stephen was no ſooner informed of theſe 
proceedings, than he aſſembled his forces, 
and advanced with ſuch expedition that he 
came up with the Scottiſh king in the 
neighbourhood of Durham, before the latter 
was appriſed of his march. David was no 
ranger to the military ſkill and proweſs of 
Stephen; and, Stephen rather choſe to have 
David for a friend than an enemy. A treaty 
of peace was accordingly propoſed and con- 
cluded, on the following terms ; that David 
ould retain Carliſle and Doncaſter, with 
all the lands belonging to them ; and be in- 
veſted with the earldom of Huntingdon, 
| Wich 
Under pretence of a friendly viſit to Carliſſe and 
Newcaſtle, - be made himſelf maſter of both thoſe 
places. Stephen received the intelligence of his trea- 
chery, in a manger that diſcovered the greateſt indif- 
nce, ſaying on the occafion, “ that it was very 


2 ell; and what David had treacheronſly ſeized on, 
* he was reſolved manfuliy to recover Kan 


—_— 
9 
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With regard to the county of Northumber, 
land, which the prince of Scotland claim- 
ed, Stephen promiſed to refer it to the de- 
ciſion of his great council, in which ſome 
charges, brought by certain Engliſh no- 
blemen, againſt the prince's title to that 
county, behoved to be diſcuſſed. In return 
for theſe conceſſions, David agreed to re- 
ſtore all the other places he had reduced; 
but as he had 2 an oath of 
allegiance to his niece Matilda, he did not 
think it conſiſtent with his character, either 
as king of Scotland or a peer of England, 
to take the ſame oath to any other per- 
ſon during her life; however, that the 
concluſion of the treaty might not be pre- 
vented by ſuch a punctilio, he ſuffered his 
ſon Henry to receive the inveſtiture of all 
his Engliſh eſtates, and to ſwear fealty to 
Stephen. | ww 
Stephen now ſeemed to be ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, that Robert earl 
of Glouceſter, either piqued at the haughty 
behaviour of his fiſter,” and the capricious 
temper of her huſband, or perhaps with a 
N view 


About Eaſter it was generally reported that Ste- 
—. was dead; as ſoon as this rumour reached Hugh 

igot, he ſeized on the caftle of Norwich, proteſting 
he would reſtore it to none but the king in . 
which obliged Stephen, on his recovery, to go down te 
him tg receive it from his hands, 
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view of ſaving his eſtates from confiſcation 
came over * and took the oath 
of allegiance to Stephen; but with this ex- 

reſs proviſo, that it ſhould be no longer 
inding than the king continued to rule ac- 
cording to the promiſes he had made. 
The example of this nobleman, who 
was conſidered as the ſoul of Matilda's 
party, had ſuch an influence on all the 
other barons, that they readily took an oath 
of allegiance to Stephen, but clogged with 
the ſame reſervation; and the king having, 
at laſt, obtained a confirmation of his title 
from the pope, the prelates, who had hi- 
therto kept aloof, now ſwore fealty to him 
as long as he ſhould maintain the liberties 
of the church, and preſerve the vigour of 
her diſcipline. | 
Stephen not only agreed to theſe condi- 
tions, but, in order to ſhew his inclination 
to obſerve them, he convoked an afſembly 
Vo. VI. 1 | of 


* He was apprehenſive of the fickleneſs of Stephen's 
temper, and thought. this clauſe neceſſary to ſecure 
himſelf from any danger which might ariſe from 
thence, That this was the purport of Robert's pro- 
viſo, appears from Paris's relation of this circumſtance, 
Comes Robertus ſibi homagium fecit ſub conditione, 
«© filicet, ſi dignitatem ſuam fibi ſervaret illibatam, 
& ſecundum illud antiquum proverbium: Quamdiu ha- 
'" bebis me pro, ſenatore et ego te pro imperatore. 
Math, Paris, P · 62. | wy 7 
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of the Rates at Oxford, where he renewed 
his coronation oath, at the ſame time con- 
firming it by the following charter. * 
1 Stephen, by the grace of God, 
„ and by the aſſent of the clergy and peo- 
<< ple, elected king of England, and con- 
* ſecrated by the lord William, archbiſhop 
«© of Canterbury, and legate of the holy 
% Roman church; and being alſo confirm- 
ed by Innocent, biſhop of the holy Ro- 
„man fee; do hereby grant, for the re- 
0 ſpect and love of God, that holy church 
«© be free; and I do yield all reverence 
t due to it. I — to act nothing in 
„ the church ſimoniacally; nor will per- 
mit it to be done, I alſo grant and 
% confirm the right and power of ecclefi- 
<< aſtical perſons” and clerks, over their 
e eſtates; and that the diſtribution of the 
6 2 of all eccleſiaſtics, ſhall be in the 
* hands of the biſhops. I alſo grant and 
*< ordain, that the Guides of «churches, 
confirmed by their privileges and their 
<< cuſtoms, held by ancient rights, ſhall re- 
„ main inviolable ; as alſo, that all poſſeſ- 
<< fhons and tenures. of churches; which 
they held the day that king William my 
20 e was alive and dead, ſhall be 
66 and abſolute to them, without any 
recovery of thoſe that may claim _ 
a3 165-460 4.145% PE 
From William of Malmeſbury, 


— 
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« But if the church ſhall hereafter chal- 
„ lenge any of thoſe things that were poſ- 
ce ſeſſed or enjoyed before the king's death, 
«and which it may now want, I reſerve 
% that to my indulgence and liberality, ei- 
„ ther to be farther diſcuſſed or reſtored ; 
but whatſoever hath. been beſtowed upon 
* it ſince the king's death, either by the 
<6. liberality and gifts of great men, or by 
the. oblation, purchaſe, or any exchange 
„ of faithful Chriſtians, I confirm; and 
“ further promiſe, that I will keep and 
<< -preſerve peace and juſtice, in all things, 


« to the utmoſt of my power. The foreſts, 


which king William my grandfather, and 
William my uncle, have made and held, 
% reſerve to myſelf ; but all the. reſt, 
„ which king Henry ſuperadded, J reſtore 
and grant, quit and diſcharge, to the 
* churches and kingdom. If any biſhop, 
, *-abbot, or other eccleſiaſtical perſon, ſhall 


* reaſonably diſtribute his goods before his 


„death, or ſhall appoint them to be ſo di- 
*{tributed, I grant that it ſhall remain 
firm; but if he were prevented by death, 
** diſtribution ſhall be made of them by the 
** conſent of his church, for the good of 
«© his ſoul. While epiſcopal ſees ſhall re- 
« main vacant of paſtors, both they and all 
their poſſeſſions ſhall be committed to the 
power and keeping, of clerks, or other 
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© honeſt: men of the ſame church, until 4 
* paſtor can be canonically inſtituted. All 
© exactions, miſcarriages, and injuſtice, 
% wickedly introduced; either by ſneriffs 
% or any others, I totally abokſt. The 
good and ancient laws, and juſt cuſtoms, 
„ in murders, pleas, and other | cauſes, I 
* will obſerve, and do hereby command 
« and ordain to be obſerved. Given at 
© Oxford in the year of the incarnation of 
* our Lord eleven hundred and thirty-ſix, 
and in the firſt year of my rcign.” 
This charter we have thought proper to 
tranſcribe at full length, that the reader 
may be the better able to judge how far 
N obſerved or broke it in the 
_ TE nit” 
| hough the free choice of the . 
be the moſt honourable title by which a 
ſovereign can hold his crown, vet it is 
ſometimes attended with many inconveni- 
ences ; eſpecially if it renders. him ſo de- 
pendant on his ſubjects, that he is obliged 
to comply with all their requeſts, even with 
ſuch as are directly contrary to the intereſt 
of the public. Stephen, it is true, was not 
elected by the unanimous conſent of the na- 
tion, but rather by a cabal of the nobility 
and clergy; but that circumſtance, inſtead 
of leſſening, rather tended to encreaſe his 
dependance. He knew that thoſe who had 


* - s rai ed 
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raiſed him to the throne, could with the 


ſame eaſt tumble him down from that ex- 
alted ftation ; and therefore, in order to 


preſerve himſelf in the poſſeſſion 'of the 


crown, which he held by ſuch a precarious 
tenure, he found it neceſſary to yield to all 
their demands, however unjuſt and unrea- 


ſonable, To this motive it is that we muſt. 


aſcribe the impolitic ſtep he took, 1n per- 


mitting the nobility to fortify their houſes 


and caſtles. ＋ 


It had been an ancient cuſtom in Eng- 


land, for ſome of the principal noblemen 
to have one or more caſtles on their eſtates. 
The original intention of theſe fortreſſes 


ſeems to have been, to defend the country 
againſt the incurfions of the Scots, and the 
invaſion of the Danes, Saxons, Normans, 


and other adventurous free-booters. When, 
after the conqueſt, theſe precautions were 
rendered unneceſſary, except in the northern 
counties, the caſtles were ſtill ſuffered to 


remain. But inſtead of being, as they 


had formerly 'been, places of ſtrength for 
the ſecurity of the nation, they were now 
converted into receptacles of tyranny and 
rebellion. A nobleman, who either was, 


or conceived himſelf to be, affronted by the 


court, - retired to his caſtle, where he ſhut 


himſelf up, renounced his allegiance to the 


.crown, and ruled with deſpotic OY 
4 
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all his dependants, in open defiance to the 
\ wi land, and to the power of the 


laws of 
ſovereign ; nor could he, frequently, be re- 
duced to obedience - without a conſiderable 
expence of blood and treaſure, or even 


ſometimes endangering the conſtitution. In 
conſequence of Stephen's permiſſion, the 


old caſtles were not only repaired and forti- 
fied, but ſuch an immenſe number of new 
ones were built, that, in a ſhort time, there 
were no leſs than fifteen hundred ſortreſſes 
in different parts of the kingdom. 

It was not long before Stephen had cauſe 
to repent of his ill- timed indulgence. Bald- 
win, carl of Redvers, having met with a 
repulſe in ſome flight favour he had aſked 
of the king, was ſo highly incenſed that he 
withdrew from court, and, fortifying his 


caſtle of Exeter, openly renounced his obe- 


dience. Stephen, than whom no man was 
ever better qualified to provide againſt any 


ſudden emergency, immediately aſſembled 


his troops, and inveſting the caſtle of Ex- 
eter, obliged the garriſon to furrender after 
a * tedious ſiege. The earl eſcaped to the 
Ile of Wight, of which he was likewiſe 
governour ; but the king purſuing him with 
incredible rapidity, compelled him to fly to 


Normandy, 


e It bela bot three months, and ſurrendered at lat 
only for want of water; the well with which the gar- 
riſon was lupplied, being dried up, | 


% 
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FI Normandy, and confiſcated all his eſtates in 
England. . | | | 
I be fate of this nobleman was not ſuf- 
ficient to intimidate. the other diſcontented 
barons : for ſoon after, Robert de Bathen- 
ton, a nobleman. of confiderable influence, 
revolted ; and, fortifying his caſtle, reſolv- 
ed to hold it to the laſt extremity. Stephen 
was no ſooner informed of this freſh revolt, 
than he advanced againft the traitour in per- 
ſon ; and ſeizing him as he was endeavour- 
ing to make his eſcape over the wall by a 
„rope, he cauſed him to be hanged up in 
ſight of the garriſon, who, ſtruck with ter- 
rour by the execution of their maſter, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, Theſe inſtances of 
juſt ſeverity ſeem 'to have over-awed the 
factious ſpirits of the nobility, and to have 
kept them for ſome time in tolerable 
Stephen's arms were not ſo ſucceſsful in 
repelling the incurſions of the Welch, who 
had invaded Cardiganſhire, and ſome of the” 
neighbouring, counties. In an engagement 
which happened near Cardigan, the Fn liſh 
loſt about three thouſand men in the Feld 
of battle, beſides a great number who were 
drowned. in the river Temd, A peace, 
however, was ſoon after concluded, and 
the Welch remained quiet in their own ter- 


ritories. 3 , 
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About this time the ſee of Canterbury 
having become vacant, Stephen was ſo im- 
prudent as to ſeize the rents of that church, 
together with the effects of the late incum- 
bent, who had died inteſtate. This ep 
was ſo contrary to the ſolemn oaths he had 
taken, and the repeated promiſes he had 
made, of leaving the church in the full en- 
joyment of all her immunities, that it ex- 
cited great clamours in the nation, and pro- 
voked the earl of Glouceſter to renounce his 
allegiance, and to declare in favour of Ma- 
tilda, to whoſe court he forthwith repair- 
ed, in order to carry his defigns into exe- 
cution., 
As Normandy had, ever ſince th> time of 
William the conquerour, been confidered as 
an appendage of the Engliſh crown, Ste- 
phen reſolved to aſſert his right to that 
duchy. With this view he went over to the 
continent, in the beginning of the * follow- 
ing year, attended by ſeveral of the Englith 
no ility. | 
The Normans, upon the death of Henry J. 
were at a loſs what courſe to purſue, or 
whom to acknowledge as their ſovereign. 
Matilda was a woman of ſuch an imperious 
diſpoſition, and lived upon ſuch bad terms 
with her huſband, that they had no proſ- 
peR of enjoying any happineſs under ber 


A. D. 1137. 
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1 Stephen, though king of Eng- 
d, had an elder brother, Theobald, earl 
of Blois, and, if priority of birth was to be 
regarded, the preference, they thought, was 
due to the latter. To Theobald, therefore, 
they made a tender of their duchy, and he 
d to avail himſelf of an offer, which 
he ad fo little reaſon to expect. 2 
But though the Normans aQed as if th 
had a right to diſpoſe of their duchy to 
whomever they pleaſed, and to appoint a 
ſovereign of their own chuſing, G 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and huſband 
to the empreſs Matilda, was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. He thought that no blem- 
iſnes in his wife's character could deprive 
her of her right, nor abſolve the Normans 
from that allegiance which they owed to the 


heir of the firſt Henry; and as he judged her 


title to be good, ſo he reſolved to ſupport 
it by force of arms. | 

- Accordingly he invaded Normandy with 
a numerous army, and, notwithſtanding the 


7 Oppo- 

As ſcon as he heard of Henry's death, he. ſent 
Maude into Normandy, where ihe was joyfully received 
by one Guiganalyas, a perſon of mean birth, but of 
great intereſt, who acknowledged her as his lawful 
miſtreſs, and having commanded in thoſe parts during 
the late reign, reduced Argentune, Damfront, and ſe- 
veral other ſtrong places. After this prelude to his 


dehgns, the count himſelf took the field in order to 


proſecute his wife's right, and to ſupport her preten- 
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tion he met with from the natives, 

uced ſeveral places to obedience. Theo- 
bald, finding himſelf. unable to cope with 
inch a powerful antagoniſt in the field, re- 
tired to the court of the French king, who 
encouraged him to renew his pretenſions, 
and promiſed to aſſiſt him with a ſtrong body 
of forces. | a TAN e 
Such was the ſtate of affairs in Norman - 
dy *, when Stephen appeared as a third 
competitor for the ducal dignity, and by 
his preſence produced an univerſal change 
in the ſentiments of the people, and the de- 
lberations of the barons f. The circum- 
ſtance of his being king of England dazzled 
the eyes of the populace, who fondly ima- 
gined that the ſplendour. of the Engliſh 


crown would reflect on additional luſtre on 


their duchy, and ſuch of the barons as were 


poſſeſſed of eſtates in England, were deſirous 
of preſerving their property in that country, 


+ which: they could not expect to do, if they 


either ſided with Geoffry, or 1 Theobald, 


1 In 
A. D. 117. iy 


+ According to Orderieus Vitalis he was received into 


Seez; but whilſt his men were employed in ravaging 
the country and plundering the churches, the Normans 
roſe, killed ſeven hundred of his men, and put the 
reſt to flight, After this an inſurtection happening in 


Anjou, he was obliged to call off his army and return 


* The Normans and Picardees, | 
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pppoſition to Stephen. Thus the vani 
* and the intereſted views 1 
the barons concurred to procure him a fa- 
vourable reception in the duch... 
Stephen never doubted but he ſhould be 
able to make good his cauſe againſt all the 
power of the earl of Anjou; but he was 
more uneaſy about the great intereſt of his 
brother Theobald, who was openly patro- 
nized by the French king, without whoſe 
conſent, as lord paramount of Normandy, 
no one could be inveſted in that duchy. 
However, by the proper application of a 
round ſum of money, that political engine 
whoſe operations are ſeldom ſeen to fail, he 
found means to detach the French monarch 
from the cauſe of Theobald, and to procure 
the inveſtiture of the duchy for his fon 
Having thus ſtrengthened his claim by an 


in 


of 


earl of Anjou, who then lay with his forces 
in the neighbourhood of Argenton, one of 
the moſt important places in Normandy, 
and, at that time, in the earl's poſſeſſion. 
But when the two armies came in ſight of 
each other, a mutiny aroſe. am 
mercenaries, ' in conſequenee of which he 
was obliged to make a peace with the earl, 
which ſoon after ended in a definitive 
treaty, By this accommodation, Stephen 
| | 2 P * agreed 
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appearance of right, he advanced againſt the 
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agreed to pay an annuity of five thoufand 
marks to Geofiry,” and another of two 
thouſand to Theobald, as an equivalent 
for their claims on the duchy. "Y 
While he was thus ſettling the affairs 
of Normandy, he was ſuddenly recalled 
into England by the report of a con- 
Jpiracy, formed by ſome diſconcerted ba- 
Tons, for” maſſacring all the foreigners, 
expelling the Normans, and placing the 
crown upon the head of the Scottiſh 
king, the next lineal heir of, the Saxon 
Iine. Such a conſpiracy (if it really was 
formed) muſt have been the effect of de- 
Jpair, to which the Engliſſi were reduced by 
the ſeverities and hardſhips they ſuffered un- 
der the Norman mercenaries *.- But when 
- we refleR, that David never avowed his de- 
fign of aſcending the throne of England, 
nor endeavoured, in any of his future inva- 
Hons into that country, to avail himſelf of 
the partiality of the old Engliſh barons in 
His — in order to accompliſh ſuch 2 
projet, we ſhall be inchned to conſider the 
whole as a groundleſs ſtory, invented to 
ſerve ſome political purpoſe ; and rather cal- 
culated to expreſs the wiſhes: of the —— 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the diſcovery of this 
plot is very circumſtantial, it being firſt related to the 
| biſhop of Ely, and by him communicated to the reſt 
of the regents. whom the king had entruſted with the 
care of the adminiſtration during his abſence, 
5 | 
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than the reſult of any ſettled. ſcheme. Se- 
veral perſons however were, apprehended on 
. ſuſpicion, and capitally puniſhed Ts. * 
But though David Ky probabl no in- 

tenſion of aſſerting his claim to the throne 
of England, he was determined to maintain 
his right to the poſſeſſions he had in that 
country, as a peer of the realm. The Scot- 
tiſh kings had, ever ſince the time of Edward 
the elder, enjoyed the county of Northum- 
berland, their right to it being ſometimes 
acknowledged, and fometimes diſputed. 
Stephen, in his laſt interview .with David, 
had -promiſed to refer the decifion of the - 
matter to the great council of the nation : 
a promiſe which he had not yet performed, 
and probably never meant to perform, think- 
ing, perhaps, that by keeping the queſtion 
undetermined, he ſhould have the Scottiſh 
king the more abſolutely at his devotion. 
David ſeemed to be ſenſible of Stephen's 
infincerity, and therefore reſolved to ex- 
tort, from him by force of arms, what he 
had no hopes of obtaining by gentler means. 
Accordingly, be aſſembled a numerous army, 
with which he invaded Northumberland; 
but Stephen advancing againſt him, he re- 
treated to Roxburgh, whither he was pur- 
ſued by the Engliſh king, who, finding it 
impoſſible to bring bim to an aAion, re- 
turned into his own dominions, leaving, at 
the ſame time, a body of trodps under the 
Vor. VI. K command 
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command of William, earl of Albemarle, to 
oppoſe the Scots, in cafe of any future in- 
vaſion. 1 f 

This precaution was extremely n 
David up no ſooner informed 0 Stephen's 
retreat, than he again invaded England, 
and penetrated as far as Northallerton, 
where he was met by the earl of Albemarle 
and other northern barons, at the head of 
a numerous army. In a kind of wheel; car- 
riage they had erefted a long pole, at the 
top of which was a croſs, and under this a 
banner, from whence the battle that enſued 
was called the battle of the ſtandard. Around 
this ſtandard were hung the banners of St. 
Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St. Wilfred. 
Theſe pageants, however ridiculous and ab- 
furd, inſpired the common men with a con- 
fidence, that contributed greatly to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day, The Engliſh were drawn 
up about this ſtandard in a firm compacted 
body, their front being compoſed of lance- 
men and archers, to withſtand the firſt aſ- 
ſault of the enemy. The * inhabitants of 
Galloway, who formed the van of the Scot- 

They were deſcended from the antient Britons, 
Sought like them without defenfive armour; and ſuch 
weapons as were $t only for a fudden incurſion. They 
claimed the firſt charge as their right, which occaſioned 
a warm diſpute between the earl of Strathern and Alex- 
an de Percy; and was by the Scottiſh king determined 
in their favour, in order to prevent a mutiny. 


1-4 0 


Cr. 


tiſh army, advanced to the charge with 
their uſual ĩimpetuoſity, and obliged the firſt 
line of the Engliſh to give way; but as they 
were unprovided with defenſive weapons, 
they were ſoon repulſed and * driven back on 
the main body of their army. The + prince 
of Scotland, who commanded the ſecond line, 
then marched up to the attack with ſuch 
irreſiſlible fury, that he penetrated even to 
the rear of the Engliſh army, which was 
thrown into confuſion. and, in all probabi- 
lity, would have ſuffered a total rout, had 
not an old foldier, cutting off a man's head, 
and erecting it on the point of a ſpear, called 
aloud, « old the head of the Scottiſh 
king.“ This ſtratagem had the deſired 
effet. The Scots, thinking their king dead, 
were ſtruck with ſuch a pannic, that they x 
| hs began 
'* They loſt their two commanders Ulgrick and 
Donald; after which they were broken, and retired 
in great confuſion. a | | 
T. He was a n of great beauty, valour, and 
merit; had under him a body of knights and archers, 
together with the militia of Cumberland and Tweedale; 
and was ſupported by Euſtace Fitz John, an Engliſh 
nobleman, who, was a great favourite of the late og 
ye. Having been arreſted by Stephen's orders, a 
in priſon till he ſurrendered Bamburg, and 
other caſtles, which Henry had committed. to his 
charge, he reſented his diſgrace ſo highly, that he 
Joined the enemy, a 


= Scottidh king being thus, left almoſt alone, 


was prevailed upon to mount on „ and re- 
* treat. 
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began to fly on all-fides; and David, find- 
ing it impoſſible to withſtand the efforts of 

the Enghſh, who now returned to the 

charge with redoubled fury, retreated in the 
beſt manner he could to Carliſle, The 
prince of Scotland thus left with a: few at- 
tendants in the heart of the Engliſh army, 
ordered his companions to throw away their 
badges of diſtinction, and to mix with the 

Engliſh, until they ſhould find an opportu- 
nity of making their eſcape. In two days 

the prince found his father at Carliſle ; who, 
believing he had left him dead on the field 
of battle, was over-joyed at his return. The 
Scots are faid to have loſt no leſs than ten 
thouſand men in this action. Stephen was 
ſo well pleaſed with the conduct of his ge- 
neral, that he created him earl. of York- 
ſhire ; confering at the ſame time, the title 
of carl of Derby on Robert Ferrers, who 
bad joined the army with a conſiderable 
reinforcement. 4%; 

_ Notwithſtanding this defeat, David again 
invaded England in a few days, and laid 
fiege to the caſtle of Wark, which he took 
after an obſtinate defence. , 
rig 2 Albericus, 


treat. The fugitives now perceiving the royal banner, 
concluded that the report of their king's death was 
falſe, and rallying, joined him in ſuch numbers, as to 
puniſh their purſuers for their temerity, and convince 
them, that though they had been put to flight by a 
ſtratagem, they were reſolved to retrieve their cha- 
racter by their bravery, | 
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- conciliation between the two contending 
monarchs. - But all that he could obtain of 
David was a ſuſpenſion of arms for ſome 
months, during. which Stephen's queen, 
Matilda, who was David's niece, laboured 
ſo effectually, that a treaty of peace was, 
next year, concluded at Durham. The 
terms of agreement were, That the prince 
of Scotland ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the 
whole county of Northumberland, except 
Newcaſtle and Bamburg, in lieu of which 
he ſhould enjoy certain lands in the ſouthern 


ratified and confirmed, the barons of Nor- 
thumberland did homage to the Scott iſh 


to court as a peer of the realm. 90 
The concluſion of a peace with Scotland 
at this juncture was the more ſeaſonable, 
as Stephen had now to contend with a 
werful faction of barons, who had forti- 
ed their caſtles, and openly renounced 


noblemen were William Talbot, who held 
the caſtle of Hereford; William Lovel, who 


low; William de Mohun, that of Dunſter; 
Euſtace Fitz John, that of Malton; and 


XK 3 
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4 Albericus, biſhop of Oſlia, the pope's le-- | 
gate in England, endeayoured to effect a re- 


parts of the kingdom. Theſe articles being 


prince, who attended Stephen in his return | 


their allegiance. The principal of theſe 
held that of Carew; Paganel, that of Lud- 


William Fitz - Allen, that of aged” > | 
* 1 | 5 
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The t which theſe noblemen alledged 
for this rebellion, was, that Stephen 
broken, in ſeveral inſtances, the folemn 
FR he had made at his coronation; 
but the real cauſe was the umbrage they had 
taken at the many favours and marks of diſ- 
tinction — y the king upon William 
&Ypres and other foreigners. - 2 4 
Stephen, not caring to juſtify his conduct 
by any other argument than that of the 
ſword, immediately inveſted the caſtle of 
Hereford, which he reduced in a few days. 
He next aſſaulted the caſtle of Shrewſbury, 
Which he took by ſtorm ; and, in order to 
ſtrike terrour into the other rebels, he“ 
hung up a conſiderable part of the garriſon 
upon the walls, He then ſat down before the 
calle of Ludlow; and in conducting the 
| operations of the ſiege, he gave a remark- 
. able proof of his courage and A 


This act of ſeverity gave great diſguſt to ſome 
others of his officers ; AA. to Wakelin, com- 
mander of Dover caſtle, who ſurrendered it up to the 
empreſe, as ſoon as he had heard this circumſtance, 
though he had before defended it with great reſolution 
and obſtinacy. When Stephen received the firſt intel- 
ligence of theſe inſutrections, he expteſſed no viſible 
"concern in. his aſpect, but was often. heard to drop 
the following exprefſions : © Since they have choſen 
e me their king, why do they now deſert me ? By 
< the birth of God, I will never be called an ejected 
or abdicated Ring.“ . 


* 
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The prince of Scotland, who attended him 
n chis expedition, having ventured too near 
the enemy's works, md being pulled from 
an engine let down from the 
wall boldly interpoſed, - and reſ- 
cued him at the hazard of his own life. 
The garriſon of Ludlow made ſuch a vi- 
gorous defence, that Stephen was obliged 
to convert the fiege into a blockade. 
Mean while the earl of Glouceſter, being 
informed of theſe commotions, thought 
this a proper juncture for avowing his in- 
tentions in favour of the empreſs Matilda, 
hoping that his example would enduce the 
—_— barons bo yetfhvere 5; their oppoſi- 
It had been an ancient cuſtom among all 
the northern nations for a ſubject, before 
he proceeded to acts of rebellion, to 
diſclaim the abbey, and re-demand the 
h he had ſworn to his ſovereign. In 
0 with this cuſtom, the earl of 
Glonceſter diſpatched meſſengers into Eng- | 
land, to renounce his allegiance to Stephen. 
and to declare war againſt him in form.” 
To this defiance the king made no other 
anſwer, than by ordering the earl's eſtates 
to be confiſcated, * 2 wed Cad 40 
But Stephen held the reins of govern- 
ment with ſuch a firm and ſteady hand, that 
neither the revolt of the eatl of Glouceſter, 


the 
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the rebellion of the diſcontented barons,” 
nor the general ſpirit of 'diſaffeQion that 
prevailed in the nation, would have been 
able to ſhake his throne, had he not pro- 
voked the reſentment of = clergy, by an 
in- timed act of ſeverity. 
Among thoſe who, in Ates of 
the king's permiſſion, had built caſtles on 
their eſtates, the biſhops bad not been the 
leaſt forward. Roger, A biſhop of Saliſbury, 
- had not only fortified Old =", 0a but had 
likewiſe railed - the caſtles of Sherburn, 
Malmeſbury, and the Devizes ;; while his 
nephew Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, e- | 
rected thoſe of Newark and Sleford, de. 
claring openly at the ſame time, chat he 
deſigned them as much for the ſecurity as 
the dignity of the church. Nigel, biſhop 
of Ely, another of Roger's nephews, affect 
ed ſuch a ſtate and magnificence in his 
manner of living, as excited the jealouſy 
and envy of the nobility +, who could not 
bear to be thus echpſed by mean and inſo- 
lent upſtarts; and therefore infinuated to 
his majeſty, that he could never think him- 
ſelf ſecure of his crown, while this trium- 
virate of prelates continued to lord it over 
their mowers, and to . a __ 


1 
A. D. 1139. | 
4 Particularly the earl of Meulant, 
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at once ſo: dangerous and ſo inconſiſtent 
with their : charaQers. + 8 
.. Stephen, who had long beheld with in- 
dignation the pride and inſolence of theſe 
overbearing prelates, liſtened with pleaſure 
to ſuch ſuggeſtions, and reſolved to embrace 
the firſt opportunity that offered to ſtrip 
them of their exorbitant power. An inci-. 
dent that happened about this time, ſup- 
plied him with the wiſhed-for occaſion. "4 
à general aſſembly of the barons, which was 
held at Oxford, the attendants of the bi- 
ſhop of Sali „quarrelling with thoſe of 
Allen earl of Britanny, one of the earl's 
knights was killed in 10 ſeuffle, and many 
were wounded on both ſides. To anſwer 
for this riotous behaviour of his men, Roger 
was ſummoned to attend his majeſty at 
court. Thither he repaired, accompanied 
by his two nephews, and by ſuch a nume- 
rous train of followers, as excited the in- 
dignation of the other courtiers. The king, 
who only wanted a pretext for humbling his 
pride, inſiſted upon his delivering up all his 
caſtles; and on his diſcovering ſome reluct- 
ance to comply with his majeſty's com- 
mands, he and Alexander were committed 
to. cloſe cuſtody. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, 
found means to make his eſcape, and re- 
tired to the caſtle of the Devizes, which he 

reſolved to hold out to the laſt S— 
* | N . 4 | ut 
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But Stephen having b t the two biſhops 
before the caſtle, and ned to han 
them up in fight of the garriſon, uolefs 
they would conſent to yield, Nigel was 
obliged to ſurrender ; and the three prelates 
were forced to purchaſe their Hberty, by 
delivering all their caſtles into the hands of 
— king. In theſe caſtles, where the bi- 
kept their treaſures, Stephen is faid 

. found ſeveral ſums of money, a- 
mounting in all to no leſs than forty thou- 
ſand marks. 

This bold, but impolitic 2 the 
whole body of the clergy, w nted 
their own cauſe as the cauſe of Go and re- 
hgion, and loudly exclaimed againſt ſuch a 
violent and illegal encroachment on the pri- 

and immunities of the church.“ 
ay biſhop of Wincheſter, Stephen's bro- 
ther, who had been lately veſted with a le- 
gatine authority, convoked a general fynod 
of the clergy, before which he ſummoned Al 
» Hugh, archbiſhop of Roden, being then in Eng- 
land, thought that the king's meaſures were founded 
on juſtice, __ agreeable to the tenour of the goſpel. 
Caſtles, in his. opinion, were not allowed the cle 

by the canons of the church ; were irreconcilea 

with their function, as the preachers of peace ; 
could be looked upon in no other light, than as — 
fanQuaries of diſſoyalty and the aſylums of — 

+ The legate opened the council in a very 
ſpeech, wherein he expatiated upon the kiog's bes 
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the king to appear in perſon. But as Ste- 
phen — wy het or to ſubject the civil to 
the eccleſiaſtical power, he contented ham- 
ſelf with ſending one Aubery de Ver, an 
able lawyer, in his place. This gentleman 
endeavoured to juſtify the king's conduct, 
by obſerving that the biſhops had been 
ſeized not as prelates, but as peers of the 
realm, who had juſtly incurred his majeſty's 
diſpleaſure, and were ftrongly ſuſpected of 
favouring the enemies of the government. 

But the biſhops would, by no means, ad- 
mit this diſtindtion. They warmly infiſted 
on the immunity of the church, Which ex- 
empts the clergy from all ſubjection to 
civil power, and renders them accountable 
only to their own order ; threatening, at the 
ſame time, to lay the king under an inter- 
dict, if he did not make full and immediate 
reſtitution to the injured prelates. 

Stephen, than whom no man was ever 
better qualified to contrive and execute any 
deſperate attempt, reſolved to humble their 
pride, and prevent the execution of their 

| threats, 
viour to the prelates, with great freedom; and aggra- 
vated every circumſtance, in order to blacken his cha- 
racter, to give ſtrength to his power, and to juſtify 
the traiterous prelates, When Stephen ſent to know 
the cauſe of his being ſummoned ; the legate told his 
meſſenger, that © he had been guilty of ſuch a crime, 
© as had never been heard of; and ſhould not take it 
** amiſs, that he was called upon to make ſatisfaction. 
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- threats, by one bold and vigorous effort. 


With this view, he ordered a number of 
armed men to attend near the place where 
the ſynod was, next day, to meet, and de- 
fired Aubery de Ver to acquaint the bi- 


ſhops, that, if any appeal ſhould be made 


to thé pope, the perſon who carried it 
ſhould never re-enter the kingdom. The 
prelates, ſtruck with ſuch a reſolute. ſtep, 
and ſuch a 2 declaration, began 
to talk in a lower tone; and, repairing to 
court, humbly entreated his majeſty to re- 
ſore to the biſhops their caſtles and effects, 
r forgive all former offences, if 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to comply 
with their preſent requeſt. ww 
Stephen finding his ftratagem had ſuc- 
ceeded, and not chufing to exaſperate their 
minds by needleſs ſeverity, politely excuſed 
himſelf from an immediate compliance with 


their requeſt, ' and artfully flattered them 


with ſome general promiſes which he never 
meant to perform. The prelates finding their 
threats and their intreaties alike ineffectual, 
were obliged to diſmiſs their aſſembly. * 


* The archbiſhop of Roden had previouſly inform- 
ed the ſynod, that the king was ready to reſtore the 
caſtles to the biſhops, if they could prove they had any 
right to them dy the canons of the church: he added. 


. that fuppoſing they could do this, yet in fuſpictou* 


times it was cuſtomary among all nations, to comm. 
all places of ſtrength to the diſpoſal of the chief m- 
giſtrate, ; 
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Bat thought the clergy were thus baffled 
in their attempts, the ſpirit of diſaffection 


the whole kingdom ſwarmed with malecon- 


mand them. 8 

Matilda being informed of theſe parti- 
culars, reſolved to avail herſelf of ſuch a 
favourable opportunity for aſſerting her right 
to the En un 


fore, by the earl of Glouceſter, and a very 


continent, and, after a quick paſſage; ar- 


tertained, by the queen dowager, who poſ- 
ſeſſed that fortreſs as part of her dower. 
The earl of Glouceſter, thinking his ſiſter 
perfectly ſafe in a place of fo great ſtrength, 
and {ſurrounded by ſo many friends and well- 
= wiſhers, left her with the dowager and re 
| Paired to Briſtol, 


\ 


vanced to Arundel.“ The queen dowager, 


- 
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The manuſcript of Richard of the Devizes, in the 
Cottonian library, marked Domitian, N. 13, relates 
. y 


excited in the nation, in conſequence of 
this imprudent meaſure, was fo great, that 


tents, who only wanted a leader. to com- 


crown. Accompanied, there-' 
mall body of forces, ſhe ſet fail from the 


rived ' ſafely at the caftle of Arundel, where 
the was kindly received, and hoſpitably en- 


Stephen, who was then engaged in the. 
fiege of Marlborough, was no ſooner in- 
formed of Matiida's arrival, than he ad- 


L though 
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though warmly attached to the cauſe of the 
empreſs, was unwilling to come to an o 
rapture with Stephen. She, therefore, 
a meſſenger to acquaint him, that ſhe had 
received Matilda not as his enemy or a 
competitor for the crown, but only as her 
daughter-in-law ; to whom ſhe could not 
refuſe the common offices of hoſpitality : 
that, ſhould he endeavour to ſeize her while 
in her caſtle, ſhe was bound by all the laws 
of honour and humanity, to protect her to 
the laſt extremity ; but that, as ſhe had no 
intention to interfere in their quarrels, ſhe 
would take it as a particular fayour, if he 
would allow her to retire- to ſome. other 
place, where he might beſiege her with 2 
8 of ſucceſs than in Arun- 
e. | | 
Stephen behaved, on this occaſion, witk 
more gallantry than prudence. * For he not 
| : only 
dy the malecontents, endeavoured by the moſt popular 
methods to allay the acrimony of the nobility, and 
ſecure to himſelf the affection of the commons, With 
this view he granted earldoms and baronies, out of the 
crown lands, to the former; and indulged the latter 
with the privilege of building caftles, and- the liberty 
of hunting and hawking. | 
* The anonymous writer of this monarch's life, ia 
Da Chene's collection, afligns another reaſon, which 
is ſubmitted to the reader's judgment. According to 
this writer, Stephen was diffuaded from befieging the 
empteſt in this caſtle, by his brother the biſhop of 
£0 Wincheſter, 


- 
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mly complied with the dowa queſt, 
be Ace his word that Mantis tho d be 
fafely conducted to Briſtol, whither in a few 
days ſhe orgy repaired, and ſoon 
after proceeded to Glouceſter. In both theſe | 
cities ſhe mana the diſcontents of the 
dergy and nobility with fo much addreſs, | 
that the engaged moſt of them in her in- 
tereſt. Stephen's only adherents were a few 
barons and 'his foreign mercenaries, who, 
though ill paid, continued to ſerve him with * | 
great fidelity. | : 
© The whole kingdom was now involved 
in the utmoſt anarchy and confuſion ; every 
province, every town, and almoſt every in- 
avidual, as led by intereſt or inclination, 
declaring for one or other of the competi- | 
tors. The neighbouring lords attacked each 
other, with all the cruslty of the moſt im- 
placable rancour, burning the houſes, waſt- 
ing the lands, and plundering the effects of 
the weak and defenceleſs ants. 'The ba- 
rons aſſumed a ſovereign power within their 
own eftates, and even coined money in their 
caftles. The king and the empreſs, inſtead | 
of redrefing, were both obliged to connive | 
at theſe irregularities; Matilda was afraid | 
APs X L 2 of 
Winchefter, who repreſented the length of time ſo 
ce place would coſt him, during which the carl 


l ceſter might over the of cha 
deten without — 2 | 


— 
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of puniſhing her, friends, leſt ſhe ſhould 
alienate their affections; and as Stephen 
could not pay his mercenaries, they were 
allowed to live at free quarter, and to com- 
mit the moſt terrible outrages. of, 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, who had had 
a principal ſhare in exciting theſe commo- 
tions, began, though too late, to be ſeuſible 
of his errour, He plainly perceived that, 
ſhould his brother be dethroned, he himſelf 
muſt be involved in the common ruin; and 
he therefore reſolved to ſupport him with 
all the intereſt which his wealth, his popu- 
larity, and his legatine character, enabled 
him to exert. Accordingly, having drawn 
to Wincheſter, a conſiderable number of ba- 
tons, who favoured the cauſe of Matilda, 
he detained them priſoners till they deliver- 
ed their caſtles to the king. ES 
Stephen, encouraged by this acceſſion of 
_ ſtrength, reſolved to put an end to the war 
at once by laying fiege to Wallingford, 
where the empreſs and the earl of Glouce- 
ſter were ſhut up, But the garriſon makin 
a more obſtinate defence than he expected, 
he was obliged to turn the fiege into a 
blockade. He was no ſooner retired with 
the main body of the army, . than the earl 
of Glouceſter eſcaped from the caſtle, and 
repaired to Worceſter, which he ſecured ; 
while the barons of his party, laid mm | 


c 
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the counties of Cheſter and Nottingham 
Madida, finding herſelf too hardly prefled 
In Wallingford, eluded the vigilance of the 
| befiegers, and made her eſcape to Lin- 
As ſoon as Stephen was informed of her 
Tight, he immediately went in purſuit of 

er; well knowing that Lincoln, which was 
a place of no great ſtrength, could not hold 
out for any conſiderable time. Accordingly, 
he had inveſted the town but a few days, 
when the garriſon was, obliged to agree to 
a ſurrender ; but, while the articles of ca- 

pitulation were drawing up, Matilda fhpt 
out at a poſtern gate, and thus once more 
eſcaped the hands of her rival. Stephen, 
thus diſappointed of his aim, retired with 
the whole of his army, not chuſing to 
weaken his ſtrength by leaving a garriſon 
behind him. But he was hardly gone, when 
he received intelligence that the earl of 
Cheſter, ſon-in-law to the earl of Glouce- 
ſer, was come to Lincoln with his wife and 

| brother, to keep his Chriſtmas. Stephen 
knew that the earl of Glouceſter was ex- 
tremely fond of his daughter, and that, 
therefore, could he pet this lady into his 
poſſeſſion, he ſhould be able to make What 


terms he pleaſed with the earl. He accord- 


ingly returned to Lincoln, which he imme- 
diately inveſted on all fides. The earl of 
. 8 W Cheſter 
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Chieſter found means to eſcape to the earl of 


__ Glouceſter; and to acquaint him with the 


imminent danger to which his daughter was | 
- Robert did not heſitate a momen 

but immediate ſet out. for Lincoln, 

advanced with ch incredible diſps 

he had almoſt ſurprized the 

never dreamed of his approach. 

forded the Trent, ar 4 place which 

king thought impaſſable, he came, 

| fudden, ſo cloſe to the royal army, 

ation could not be avoided. 

armies bei 

with great 

ſows time with equal bravery 

they were fo vigorouſl bref | 

could never more be rallied. The earl 

Fer inſtead of arſuing the * 


kart 
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defended Mar for a confiderabie time, 
foaming with rage to fee himſelf ER 
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ing him by che preſented his fword 
to his throat; and 2 him with in- 
fant death, if he would not ſurrender. Not- 
withſtanding the great danger to which he 
was expoſed, he refuſed to * 
but the earl of Glouceſter, who, being near 
the ſpot, came up and took him priſoner. 


He was * conducted to Briſtol, wy 


where the empreſs, 1 2 the civilities 
he had ſhewn her er firſt arrival, and 


with that impotence of mind which >. nw; 


attends female "reſentment, cruelly ordered 
| him to be loaded with irons. 

Matilda did not fail to improve this ad- 
vantage. Sbe forthwith made a p 
through ſeveral parts of the country, w 
the was readily acknowledged as ſovereign. 
Al Eopland abandoned e captive king, 

£ and the county of Kent, in 

his queen Maude, his ſon Euſtace, 
2 lis favourite William d'Vpres, fill 
maintained his authority. | 
But, though” the em had thus got 
ker Tival in chains, Fon * In- 
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tereſt .of moſt of the barons, there was ftill 
one obſtacle to her aſcending the throne, 
and that was the biſhop of Wincheſter. _. 
_ She knew that this prelate, who, in con- 
ſequence of. his legatine power, was at the 
head of the church, could excite the whole 
body of the clergy againſt her, and their ex- 
ample would have great influence on the 
common people. She therefore thought, chat, 
if ſhe could detach Henry from the intereſt 
of his brother, and engage him to eſpouſe 
her cauſe, ſhe ſhould ſecure all the biſhops in 
her party. 0 

With this view ſhe repaired, to his pa- 
lace at Wincheſter, when ſhe made him the 


moſt tempting offers, promiſing to be guided 


wholly by his counſels, and to leave the va- 


cant biſhoprics entirely to his diſpoſal. 


Henry, with that fickleneſs of mind, for 
which he was ſo remarkable, and reſtrained 


by no principles of honour, to which he 
Was an utter ſtranger, readily embraced the 
. propoſal, and immediately took an oath of 


allegiance. to her ; but on this expreſs con- 


dition, that it ſhould be no longer binding, 
than ſhe continued to act according to her 
promiſe. ; 


Next day he received her, with great 


2 in the cathedral church, where he 


lemnly excommunicated all the king's ad- 
2 en 
BF | 
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herents; and offered, abſolution to. all thoſe 
who ſhould abandon his party, and eſpouſe 
the cauſe of Matilda. His example was ſoon 
followed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who {wore allegiance to the empreſs ; but 


pot till he had obtained the conſent of the 


aptive king, whom, for that purpoſe, he 


.conſulred in priſon. . 


* 


* 


The legate, having undertaken to ſocure 


the intereſt of the clergy, convoked a coun- 
cal at Winchefler, where all the biſhops and 
abbots attended. He firſt took an opportu- 
nity. to confer in private with the ſeveral 
members, whom he eaſily brought over to 


his ſentiments, Having thus prepared them. | 


— 


for the declaration he intended to make, he 


next day opener the ſeſſion with a long and 
laboured 
to prove, that the Danny and male-admini- 


ſelf bad pledged his faith for him, when 


the ſtate of affairs made it neceſſary to ad- 


vance him to the throne ; but he found he 
been greatly deceived with regard to 
his. real acter, and was now obliged to 


. reyoke his engagement. He infiſted upon 


the firſt oath he had taken to the empreſs, 


adding, that it was more reaſonable to obey - 
the orders of his eternal Father, than to 


can- 


eech, in which he endeavoured 


ſtration of his brother were the real ſources 
of all the calamities, in which the nation was - 
involved. He owned, indeed, that he him- . 


* 
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eonſult the intereſts of a carnal brother. 
He told them he had done all that lay in 
his power to reclaim Stephen from his wick- 
ed courſes, and for that purpoſe had fam- 
moned him before a ſynod of the clergy, 
with which ſummons he had imperiouſly re- 
Fuſed to comply; that, from that circam- 
ſtance alone, they might eafily judge to 
what ſeverities and hardſhips they would 
have been expoſed, under the government 
of a man who diſcovered ſo little regard to 
the authority of the church and intereſt of 
| religion; and that fince the judgment of 
3% heaven had overtaken him whom they had 
D choſen king, they ought to atone for their 
| fault by . the crown to the lawful 
| beireſs. I have, therefore, adds he, con- 
3 ͤvened you, by virtue of the apoſtolic 
|  *©©-power committed to me, in order to con- 
| * ſult about the means of putting a ſtop to 
| * the calamities of the nation. This affair 
Z * was yeſterday examined, in preſence of 
| , moſt of the clergy, who onght doubtleſs 
. * to have a principal ſhare in the election 
** of a king; and, after the moſt ſerious 
„and mature deliberation, we have refolv- 
ed to acknowledge Mande, daughter of 
Henry I. as ſovereign and queen of Eng- 
Such of the members as had not been 
let into the ſecret, were greatly n 
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at this declaration; but as no one choſe 
to expreſs his diſlike, the legate interpreted 
their filence into a general approbation. He 
then told them, that he had ſummoned the 
magiſtrates of London to attend the council, 


to which. they had promiſed to ſend their 


deputies. Next day, indeed, the deputies 
arrived ; but inftead of approving of the 
conduct of the ſynod, they demanded, in 
the name of their conſtituents, that the king 
ſhould be releaſed from priſon. The legate 
replied, that it ill became the citizens of 
London, to join with thoſe barons who 
baſely deſerted their king in battle, and 
were now endeavouring to involve the na- 
tion in freſh troubles. The deputies de- 
manding a more definitive anſwer, the legate 
faid that the matter was already fixed, and 
could not be altered. | | 
Before the ſynod broke up, a chaplain, 
belonging to Stephen's queen, appeared in 
the council, and preſented a letter to the 
legate ; who, having glanced it over in a 
curſory manner, told the members that the 


contents of 1t were of ſuch a nature as not 
to be communicated to ſuch an auguſt a- 
ſembly. The chaplain, who ſeems to have 
been a man of ſpirit, boldly ſnatehed ic 
from the legate's hand, and read it aloud. 
It appeared to be a letter from the queen 


herſelf, in which ſhe humbly entreate thay 
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her huſband might be ſet at liberty. But 
it met with no more regard, than the 
3 from the city of London. 1 
legate having fully accompliſhed her deſign, 
immediately difolved the aſſembly. 
Nothing was now wanting to pave Ma- 
tlida's way to the throne, but the conſent 
of the city of London. For this purpoſe, 
me was obliged to enter. into a negociation 
with the inhabitants, and in the mean time 
ſhe retired to Reading, where ſhe was met 
by Robert d'Oyley, governour of Oxford, 
who came to offer her the keys of his caſtle, 
and entreated her to honour the city with 
her preſence. With this requeſt ſhe readily 
complied; and, after having received an 
oath of allegiance from the inhabitants of 
Oxford, and ſome of the adjacent places, 
ſhe returned to St. Albans, where ſhe wait- 
ed the reſult of the negociation that was 
carrying on with the city of London. 
© London was, at this time, involved in the 
utmoſt * anarchy and confuſion ; part of the 
citizens declaring for Stephen, and part of 
them for Matilda. But the balance, which, 
by theſe oppoſite and almoſt Tn intereſts, 
was long kept in equilibrio, was at length 
caſt in favour of the empreſs, by the influ- 
ence of Robert earl of Glouceſter, who, on 
account of his great virtues and abilities, 


r 
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tilda was no ſooner informed of this happy 
event, than ſhe entered the city in tri- 
umph, amidſt the-noiſy acclamations of her 
friends, and the ſilent acquieſcence of her 
enemies. | 3» 

Having now removed every obſtacle that 
could obſtruct her acceſſion to the throne,” 
ſhe gave orders for making the neceſſary” 


reparations to celebrate her coronation, np 


ut the crown, which was almoſt ready to 
drop upon her head, ſhe was ſo impru- 
22 as to loſe by her female pride and ob- 
nacy. n ' 
2 The wife of the depoſed king, fondly 
imagining that, amidſt the ſmiles of joy 
and exultation which played on Matilda's 
countenance, her heart could not poſſibly 
retain any ſeeds of rancour and reſentment, 
reſolved to improve this happy opportunity, 
in order to procure the liberty of her huſ- 
band. With this view ſhe waited on the 
entpreſs, and, in'a moſt humble and fub- 
_ milkve manner, prefered her petition ; en- 
gaging, in her huſband's name, and by his 
authority, that, in conſideration of his ob- 
tuning: his freedom, he would renounce all 
Prtetenſions to the crown, quit the kingdom, 
and paſs the reſt of his days in a monaſtery ; 
and even offerin 8 to deliver hoſtages for the 
performance, of his promiſe,: But Matilda, 
whether influenced by motives of prudence, 
'Vo L, VI. ! M or 
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or actuated by a ſpirit of revenge, haughtily 
rejected theſe propoſals; and even forbid 
the unfortunate queen ever to appear in her 
preſence for the future. MA 
Though the queen had no great reaſon 
to be ſurpriſed at the bad ſacceſs of her ap- 
plication, and; the cruel reception ſhe met 
3 from the empreſs; Henry, biſhop of 
incheſter, was both ſurpriſed and enraged 
at a refuſal * received a few days after. 
He had entreated Matilda to confirm the 
titles of earl of Boulogne and Mortague 
to his nephew Euſtace, whoſe mother was 
daughter and heireſs of the late earl of Bou- 
logne, To this juſt requeſt, he met with a 
peremptory denial. His proud and haughty 
| foul could not brook this indignity. He 
had had a principal ſhare in raiſing her to 
the high ſtation ſhe now poſſeſſed, and the 
Higher proſpects ſhe had in view; and he 
reſolved to convince her, by ſad experience, 
that he could deprive her of both, the one 
and the other; and tumble her down from 
the ſummit of grandeur, with as much eaſe 
das he had ſet her up. But whatever apology 
may be made for Matilda, in refufing the 
- "petitions of the queen and the legate ; no 
excuſe can, ſurely, be offered for her beha- 
nuiour to the magiſtrates of London. 
Theſe reſpectable perſons: waited on her 
in a body, and humbly defired her to con · 


ſent 


”— 
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ſent to a mitigation of the Norman laws, 
and to a revival of thoſe: of king Edward. 
This indulgence they had the greater reaſon 
to expect, as her father Henry had promiſed 
to grant it, had he ſurvived his laſt illneſs. 
Befides, they could not conceive that a per- 
fon whoſe preſent, happineſs, and future 
hopes, depended Fas gd on the favour of 
the public, would be fo imprudent as to 
forfeit that favour, by refuſing 'a demand 
0 was ſo extremely juſt and reaſon- 
DE ö * 
But thoſe who adhere to the ſtrict rules 
of probability, in forming conjectures about 
the conduct of weak, fickle, and capricious 
perſons, will always find themſelves greatly 
CHERRIES Perhaps Matilda's head was ; 
giddy with ſucceſs. Perhaps ſhe conſidered | 
7 all petitions as ſo many commands; and as 
ſhe nobly (and no doubt juſtly l) thought 
that no human being had a right to com- 0 
mand her, the therefore reſolved to ſhew her * 


L * = 
. 


independence, by flatly refuſing every peti- a 
tion. Whatever was her motive, the poor ; | 
woman had either fo weak a head or ſo bad a 
heart, that ſhe not only rejected the appli- : 
2 cation of the citizens of London, bat even 
x treated it with the utmoſt contempt and dif 
Y dain ; a ſtep which expoſed her, and (as 
their requeſt may be conſidered as the re- 
rue of the whole nation) juflly expoſed her 
be 1 M2 - t 
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to all the calamities and misfortunes ſhe 


afterwards ſuffered in this iſland. -. - -. -. 
The people now began to open their 
eyes, and, diveſting Matilda of all the glare 
of royalty, they viewed her in her real and ge- 
nuine, character. They plainly — 547 7, 
inſtead of mild and gentle adminiſtration, 
they ſhould have nothing but ſcenes of ty- 
'Tanny, cruelty, and oppreſſion: they were 
fully convinced, that ludead of a mefciful - 
queen, they ſhould be plagued with a fe- 
male fury. Every mouth was now opened 
in condemni K. conduct, every art was 
now em e in deſtroying the intereſt, 
of Matilda. Noching — * of but her 
haughty, arrogant, and inſolent behaviour; 
and the terrible calamities in which the na- 
tion muſt, neceſſarily be involved, ſhould ſhe 
ever ſucceed to the throne. +«< NP 
The biſhop of Wincheſter did not fail to 
encourage theſe popular diſguſts, by paint- 
ing the character of the empreſs in the 
blackeſt and moſt hateful colours; and, in a 
ſhort time, he inflamed. their reſentment to 
. ſuch a pitch, that he actually prevailed upon 
them to form a plot for ſeizing her perſon. 
Matilda was no ſooner informed of the im- 
minent danger to which ſhe was expoſed, 
than ſhe fled with great precipitation, leav- 
ing ber furniture behind her, which was in- 
ſtantly plundered by the populace, 
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hon h the legate had miſſed; his, aim 
ÞS e of Matilda, he had yet gained 5 
fl 2 point, in obliging her to quit 
- the capital, and in engaging the citizens in 
his intereſt. Confident, of their aſſiſtance, 
he began to concert meaſures privately with 
the queen, his. ſiſter in-law, and with his 
; nephew Euſtace, whom he ordered to have 
- the Kentiſh men in readineſs to take arms 
at a moment's warning. Having taken theſe ' 
neceſſary precautions, he gained over to the 
King's party ſeveral of the diſcontented ba- 
rons, and furniſhed the caſtle of Wincheſter 
with a ſufficient quantity of arms and Pprovi- 
ions. | a 
The pref Maude was now convinced, | 
that if ſhe aſcended the throne, it could not 
be by the favour of the people, but only by. 
force of arms. She, accordingly, put herſelf 
at the head of her troops, and, attended by 
the earl of Glouceſteg and the king of Scor- 
land, who had come into England to aſſiſt 
at the coronation, ſhe edel, to Mie: 
3 J bad 8 
As the le te as yet not nl e- 
clared 1 ks ſhe - reſolved openly. de- 
him, if poſſible, by a ſhew of confidence and 
friendſhip. She therefore ſent him à meſ- 
ſage, defiring he 33 2 her in her 
camp, as ſhe wanted to ſpeak to him about 
ſome * A, "the "pe, conſci- 
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ous of the ſteps he had taken, and fully 
3 of gang inſincerity, determined 
er in own coin. Accordingly 
he Gac hee word, that he was getting c | 
as ſoon as poſlible ®, hoping to perſuade 
| Her, by this. ambiguous anſwer, that he 
to obey her ſummons ; but really 
intending to eſcape with the firſt opportu- 
nity: and indeed the meſſenger was no 
ſooner gone, than he eloped through a 
ſtern gate, and, repairing to-his nephew 
aſtace, immediately put the Londoners and 
Kentiſh men in arms. At the head of theſe 
troops, which formed a confiderable army, 
he advanced to Wincheſter with ſuch expe- 
dition, that he almoſt ſurprized the empreſs, 
who had hardly time to retire into the caſtle, 
which was preſently inveſted. As the inha- 
| bitants of Wincheſter, inſtead of remaining 
neuter, diſcovered a ſtrong partiality in fa- 
vour of the empreſs, the legate ordered the 
city, though the capital of his dioceſe,” to 
be ſet on fire; in conſequence of which no 
leſs than twenty churches, and a nunnery, 
were reduced to aſhes; an action, which, 
though juſtified by the laws of war, is cer- 
tainly — by the dictates of hu- 
o ²²m r 
The legate had ſtored the caſtle with 
ſuch a quantity of ammunition, as * 
| A” 4 e 4 4 4 e 
® The expreſſion in the 6riginal, is & Parabo me.“ 
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the garriſon to make a long and vigorous 
defence. Aſter the ſiege, however, had 
continued for the ſpace of two months, 


they began to be in want of proviſion. And 
as the legate ſeemed determined not to 

leave the place till he had reduced it, 
they reſolved to force a paſſage through the 


enemy ſword in hand, and, at all events, 
ko ſecure the perſon of the empreſs. Ac- 
cordingly they ſallied out in order, 
Matilda and the king of Scotland marching 
in the front, and the earl of Glouceſter 


bringing up the rear. They had no fooner © 


left the caftle, than the king's troops began 
to purſue them. The Pa of Glouceſter 


made a bold and vigorous defence, and ex- 
hibited many proofs of moſt undaunted cou- 


rage and reſolution. But in ſecuring the Ii. 


berty of the empreſs he unhappily loſt his 
own, In pafling through a narrow defile, 
he was attacked by the enemy with ſuch. 
terrible fury, that his troops were xouted 


and he himfelf taken priſoner. He w 


immediately delivered into the bands of 
William d*Ypres, who ordered him to be 
conducted to Rocheſter in Kent, where he 


was committed to cloſe cuſtody, but treated 


with more lenity and mildneſs than Ste- 
en. * N 82 * n A. | ' *; 

Mean while Matilda eſcaped to the caſtle 

of Lugerſhall, and from thence to the De- 
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vizes ; where after ſhe remained a few days, 
the reſolved to proceed to Glouceſter. But as 
all the roads were lined with the king's 
ſoldiers, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be incloſed 
in a bier, in which ſhe was conducted to 
Glouceſter, where ſhe was joined by Milo, 
high conſtable of the realm, who had long 
ſerved her with great fidelity. + © ob 4 
The adherents of Stephen had no ſooner 
got the earl of Glouceſter in their power, 
than they endeavoured to detach him from 
the . cauſe of the empreſs, and engage 
him in the party of the king. They of- 
fered him the government of the whole 
realm under Stephen, if he would embrace 
the intereſt of that prince; and, findin 
him deaf to their promiſes, they rl. | 
to ſend him beyond ſea, and commit him 
Cloſe | priſoner in Boulogne. But neither 
their 8 nor their promiſes could ſhake 
his fidelity, nor induce him to renounce his 
allegiance to his ſiſter. 
They then propoſed. that he ſhould be 
exchanged for Stephen; but this propoſal 
he refuſed to accept, unleſs they would, at 
the ſame time, releaſe all the perſons of 
+ diſtinQtion they had taken, ſo as to make 
up the difference, between his rank and 
the king's, This expedient, however, was 
rejected by William d' Vpres, who would 
not forego the proſpect of ranſom. At 
| | length, 


*Y 
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length, after fix months confinement, Ma- 
tilda, who had a great regard for him, 
and juſtly N bm as .the ſoul of 
- her party, agreed that he ſhould be ex- 

changed for Stephen. | _ 

On this, occahon many endeavours were 

uſed to effect a reconciliation between the 
king and the empreſs, but in vain. The 

object of their ambition could not be di- 

vided, and neither party would reſign their 

pretenſions, ſo that both were left to pro- 
ſecute the war with freſh vigour. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, upon deſerting 

the cauſe of the empreſs, had wrote to the 

pope, entreating him to authorize his- pro- 
ceedings in behalf of the king. The pope, 
Who had no information of what paſſed in 

England, from . any but the legate, readily 

ang his requeſt. The legate received a 

etter from his holineſs a little before his 
brother's releaſe, In this letter the pontiff 

blames the biſhop for being ſo remiſs in re- 
ſtoring the king to liberty, and replacing 
him on the throne ; and, in order to accom- 
pliſh this end, he gives him a full commiſ- 
fion to employ temporal as well as ſpiritual 

arms. | 2 

Supported by this authority, Henry con- 
voked a ſynod of the clergy at Weſtminſter, 

when the pope's letter was publickly read. 
: The king, who was preſent, complained 
, A loudly 
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loudly of the infidelity of his ſubjects, who, 
* not content with renouncing their allegt- 
ance, and making war upon their ſovereign, 
had detained him fo long in a diſgraceful 
captivity. The legate endeavoured, in a 
Jong rhetorical ſpeech, to juſtify his own 
conduQ, and the frequent violation of his 
oaths, and then c by excommuni- 
cating all the adherents of the empreſs as 
enemies to the public peace. A 
The people were equally ſurpriſed and 
diſſatisfied, to ſee themſelves thus ſubjected 
to excommunications, which ever party they 
eſpouſed ; but well knowing that com- 
5 would be of no avail, they prudent- 
y held their peace. A meſſenger how- 
ever, ſent by the empreſs, charged the le- 
gate to his face, with having invited her in- 
to England, and adviſed her to detain, the 
king in priſon, and to treat him with fo 
much ſeverity and rigour. If this charge 
was falſe, it was ſo impudent as to deſerve 
no anſwer ; if true, it was ſo heavy as to 
admit of no apology. Whatever was the 
reaſon, the biſhop made no reply. * 
Stephen, having now recovered his liber- 
ty, exerted himſelf with ſuch activity and 
vigour, that he ſoon turned the ſcale in his 
own favour, and reduced Matilda's parry to 
the loweſt ebb of miſery and diſtreſs. The 
earl of Glouceſter, finding it impoſſible 10 
s ' withſtand 
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withſtand the efforts of ſuch a bold and 


daring antagoniſt, reſolved to prop the de- 


clining power of his ſiſter by foreign aid. 


Wich this view he went over to the Con- 


tinent, and entreated the count of Anjou to 


come to the aſſiſtance of his wife *. Bur 


barons of Normandy and Anjou, that he 


could not, with any regard to his own 


ſafety, comply with his requeſt. All that 
he could do, was to ſend her a ſmall rein- 
forcement of about four hundred men, to- 

ther with his eldeſt fon Henry, hoping 
that the preſence of the young prince 
would have a happy effect in retrieving the 
ruined affairs of his mother, ? 

During the earl's abſence, Matilda ſhut 
herſelf up in Oxford, where ſhe determin- 


ed to continue till the arrival of the fo- 


reign ſuccours. Stephen did not negle& 
ſuch a favourable opportunity of improving 
his fortune. He immediately advanced to 
Oxford at the head of his army, and en- 
tered the city ſo ſuddenly that Maude had 
hardly time to retire into the caſtle, which 
was preſently inveſted. The place was at- 
tacked and ' defended, for ſome time, with 
equal intrepidity and courage. At laſt the 
28 was reduced to ſuch extremity, that 
Maude was obliged to agree to a capitula- 

| I tion. 
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tion. Conſcious, however, of the cruel 


treatment ſhe had given the king, and 
dreading the like fate for herſelf, the re- 
ſolved to avoid the impending danger by a 
precipitate flight. . Accordingly, being fa- 
voured by a dark night, ſhe found means 
to eſcape through a poſtern gate, in compa- 
ny with four attendants. As the ground 
was covered with ſnow they had dreſſed 


themſelves in white, in order to elude the 


vigilance of the enemy. In this manner 
they travelled on foot to Abingdon, where 


Matilda taking horſe, rode the ſame night 


to Wallingford. There ſhe was met by her 
brother and her ſon, who had juſt arrived 


in England, and at fight of whom ſhe was 


ſo overjoyed, that ſhe forgot all her cares 


_ and diſtreſſes. Mean while, the caſtle of 


Oxford was ſurrendered to Stephen, who 
was. greatly diſappointed at the eſcape of 
the empreſs; but as the ſeaſon was now 
far advanced, the troops on both ſides were 


- Put into winter-quarters. 


In the beginning of the year 1143, Ste- 
phen ' undertook an expedition into the 
weltern counties, where he reduced ſeveral 


Places to his obedience. He then made an 


unſucceſsful attempt upon Wareham, and 
marching from-thence to Wilton, began to 
ere& a fortreſs to check the excurſions of 
the garriſon of Saliſbury. While he was 
"pe £3: 7 + » " "yd 
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employed in this work, he was almoſt ſur- 
prized by the earl of Glouceſter, who came 
upon him ſo ſuddenly, that he had hardly 
time to draw out his forces. After a ſlight 
. his army was put to the flight, 
and himfelf oblige to leave the field with 
the loſs of all his plate and furniture. 


But oben, n after, ſuffered more 


conſiderable loſs by his brother Henry's be- 
ing deprived of the legative power, which, 
upon the acceſſion of Celeſtin II. to the 
chair, was given to Theobald, arch- 
bi P- Though this prelate was in Ste- 
phen's intereſt, yet as he could not depend 
upon him with ſuch an unreſerved confidence 


as upon his brother, he conſidered the event 


as a great detriment to his affairs. 
Stephen had both committed and expe- 
rienced ſo many acts of infidelity, that it is 
no wonder if he was infected with a ſpirit 
of jealouſy and ſuſpicion ; and this ſpirit, 
as.uſually happens, led him to purſue ſuch 
meaſures, as afforded ample matter for re- 
ntance. Geoffrey de Magneville, a no- 
leman of great parts and vaſt poſſeſſions, 
he had created earl of Eſſex, and appointed 
| oe qa of the Tower of London; but 
tephen giving credit to. ſome malicious 


perſons, who repreſented Geoffrey as a ſe- 
_ ret. friend of the empreſs, cauſed him to 


be arreſted at St. * and obliged him 
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_ to; purchaſe his Rberty by a ſurrender of 


the Tower of London, and of his calttles of 


Malden and Pleſhy, 


Though Geoffrey was probably a fincere 
friend to the hide, before he ſuffered this 
indignity, he now commenced his profeſſed 
enemy, - and went immediately to offer his 
ſervice-to-the empreſs, Who confirmed his 


title, and appointed him hereditary high- 


ſheriff of London, Middlefex and Hert- 
fordſhire. To approve himſelf worth = 


_ theſe favours, he aſſembled a body o 


vaſſals, with which he deſtroyed Geberiag, 
and ſeveral other places belonging to 
whom he continued greatly to "dif. 
treſs, till at laſt he was killed at the liege 
of -Burwille Caſtle. 
The fatal conſequences of this improdent 
me aſure were not ſufficient to cure Stephen 
of his jealouſy. He ſoon aſter treated 


Ralph, earl of Cheſter, in the ſame manner. 


- This nobleman had neglected to deliver 
ap ſome royal caſtles Which he poſſeſſed. 


The king conſtruing his neglect into a re- 


fuſal, immediately ordered him to be ſeized, 
and detained him in priſon until he had re- 
kigned all his caſtles. Ralph was fo in- 
cenſed at this injurious treatment, that he 
forthwith aſſembled his forces, and in con- 


junction with his nephew Gilbert, earl of 


8 an. eiten, au reduced a 
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number of the king's fortreſſes *.- At laſt, 
however, he was overpowered, but not till 
he had weakened the king's hands to ſuch 
a degree as difabled him from making ad- 
vantage of Maude's leaving the kingdom; 

an event which ſoon after h n 
M atilda's party was now 2 to ſuch a 
lo ebb, that ſhe began to give up all hopes 
of aſcending the Engliſh throne She had, 
by her haughty and inſolent behaviour, a- 
kenated the minds of all the common peo- 
ple, and-many of the barons who formerly 
fayoured her cauſe. She therefore reſolved 
to return to her huſband, who was extreme- 
ly deſirous of ſeeing his wife and his ſon, 
after ſack along abſence. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of 1147, ſhe embarked in 
company with the young prince and ſome 
Engliſþ noblemen; and after a quick and 
eaſy paſſage, landed ſafely on the Continent. 
Immediately after her departure, her intereſt 
received a more violent ſhock than ever, 
by the death of the earl of Glouceſter, 
who by his courage and conduct had ſup- 
ported her cauſe for ſo many years, amidſt 
all the diſſiculties, ariſing from the ie 
P's N 2 2+. 4,64 


* Stephen kept his Chriſtmas in 1147 at Lincoln, 
Where, with that noble contempt. of old women's ſto- 
ries which ever diſtinguiſhes a great ſoul, be wore his 
crowng notwith tanding aa ye it was called) 
denouheing death” or fome- terrible calamity to any | 

' Prince, who ſhould wear a crown in that city. 
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neſs of her own temper, and the oppoſition 


of her enemies. 


Stephen, having now got rid of his ri- 
val, might eaſily have eſtabliſhed his throne 
upon ſuch a firm foundation as to render 
it proof againſt any future attack, had he 

not been fo imprudent as again to embroil 
himſelf with the clergy. He and his bro- 
ther Henry were fo mighty enraged at pope 
Eugenius III. who had now ſucceeded to 
the papal throne, for having beſtowed the 
legative power upon Theobold, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, that they greedily embraced -. 


ay opportunity of mortifying that pre- 
We; | ; | 


The pope having ſummoned Theobald, 
with the biſhops of Worceſter, Bath, Exe- 
ter and Chicheſter to attend his council, 
the king peremptorily forbad him to leave 
the kingdom, hoping, that if he diſobeyed 
the pope's orders, he would be ſuſpended or 
deprived, and reſolving, if he obeyed them, 
to ſeize his revenues, and treat him as an 
out- law. But Theobald choſe rather to in- 
cur the diſpleaſure of the king than that of 
his holineſs; and accordingly embarking in 


. 


an open boat he arrived ſafely on the Con- 


tinent, and proceeded to the council, at the 
concluſion of which he returned to Canter- 


bury, where he found all his effects ſequeſ- 


thither 


tered by order of the king, who went 
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* ad commanded him to quit the 
kingdom *. 
Darin his exile, he / had was -lewers 
to ſeveral churches in England, threatening 
to lay them under an interdict if they did 
not oppoſe the unjuſt proceedings of Ste- 
phen. This interdict, he now publiſhed a- 
inſt all the churches whic acknow- 
[= the king. Divine ſervice immedi- 
ceaſed in all the churches ſubjeRed 
* prince, while it was celebrated, as 
Sh, in thoſe which adhered to the em- 
reſs. This diſtinction produced à very 


| ſenſible effect among the people who were 


ſeized with religious horrour and conſter- 
nation. To eaſe their minds of theſe ſeru- 

aged in a cruſade 
which was undertaken Newt this time, 


and ſtrongly recommended by St. Bernard +. 


Geoffrey Plantagenet's ſon Henry pelng 
now turned of ſixteen, his father reſolved 
to put him in poſſeſſion of Normandy, 


and with that view ſent him to Carliſle to be 


knighted by David, king of Scotland. 


. Accordingly, Henry arriving in England, 
with a 4 hom retinue of knights and 


foldiers, was conducted by "Rat = earl of 
Cheſter, Roger earl of ine and ſe- 


veral other noblemen to Carliſle, where the 


N 3 | Coremany 
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ceremony was / performed wath. . sf 
and n * 
Stephen being informed of Henry's — 
val, and apprehending it might be attended 
with ſome commotions, immediately aſſem- 
— — = forces, and advanced to York; but 
| the country. perfectly quiet, and 
| — enem no inclination to meet 
-him, he ſoon or ceritiond ze Lender, Hen- 
ry having received the order of knight- 
Hood, and confirmed his friends in his in- 
tereſt, returned to his father, Who died i in a 
Hort time after, 
Stephen having now eſtabliſhed himſelf i in 
the pt — of 7 reſolved; if poſſi- 
*ble; FO Roche the ſucceflion of it in his own 
family. With this © view he aſſembled a 
council of the prelates and nobility, in 
which he propoſed to confer the crown on 
his ſon Euſtace; but in this he met with un- 
ſuſpected obſtacles. The archbiſhop of Can- 
: terbury, -whoſe province it was to 1 
the ceremony, flatly refuſed to — fot 
his requeſt; and the reaſon he gave No 
- refuſal was more mortifying — the refuſal 
itſelf. He ſaid, that the pope had abſo- 
lutely forbid bim to en the ſon of An 
„Auer +. YT 31 19 
Stephen, enraged at this inſult, — 
all. che biſhops to be confined in a cloſe 
er, ul oy 3 conſent to com- 
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ply-with his will. The reſalt of this violent 
meaſure was ſuch as might be expected; 
anſtead of ſoftening, it tended only to render 
them more refractory. The houſe wher, 
they were ſhut up not being ſtrictly g 


the archbiſhop found means to — 


roject. 02.4411 : 8 4 
Stephen was greatly offended at the pre- 
ſumption of che clergy, in pretending to have 
a right to make and unmake kings, 28 
either their intereſt or their inclination led 
them. As he did not queſtion but Henry, 
who had now ſucceeded his father in the 
duchy of Normandy, had gained, the biſhops 
to his party, he reſolved, by ſeizing their 
caſtles, to deprive them of all power of ſap. 
parting the intereſt of that prince, \ſhoul 
de ever return again to England“. And it 
was well for him that he did ſo; for, Henry 
.had no ſooner ſettled his affairs in Nor- 
mandy, than he embarked an hundred and 
.fafty knights, with three thouſand infantry 
on board of fix and thirty ſhips, and landed 
in England, where he was immediately joined 
by a great number of barons. Theugh the 
ſeaſon was already far advanced, he pro- 
deeded to Malmeſbory, which he preſently 
\ inveſted, and took after an obſtinate HERE, 
He was there joĩned by Robert, earl of Lei- 
. | | 
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ceſter, who came to make him a tender ef 
his ſervice © Gunreda, counteſs of Norwich, 
put him in poſſeſſion of her — 
and Reading, and above thirty other for- 
treſſes, ſubmitted to him without reſiſtance. 
He then inveſted the fort, which Stephen 
Bad built to block up Wallingford, and took 
it by aſſault, before the king could come to 
its aſſiſtance. nm 067 38.46 
Stephen was no ſooner informed of theſe 
proceedings, than he aſſembled his forces, 
and advanced againſt the enemy; but when 
the two armies came in ſight of each other, 
a treaty was ſet on foot by the mediation of 
William, earl of Arundel, and ſome other 
noblemen, in conſequence of which they 
| without fighting. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe conferences for a peace, hoſtilities 
were ſtill continued. Henry reduced the 
* caſtles of Nottingham and Stamford, while 
Stephen made himſelf maſter of Ipſwich. 
At haſt however, a treaty was concluded on 
the following conditions ; That Stephen 
| ſhould continue to reign during life, and 
| Juſtice be adminiſtered in his name, though 
no matter of importance ſhould be tranſ- 
acted without the advice and conſent of 
Henry, who ſhould ſacceed him on the 
+ - throne, and in the mean time receive hoſ- 
tages for the performance of articles; that 
\,+* Stephen's ſon William ſhould inherit * 
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lands his father poſſeſſed in England and 
Normandy, before he aſcended the throne, 
together with the eſtate of William, earl of 
arren, whoſe daughter he had married, 
and ſeven hundred pounds a year in the 
county of Norfolk, for which he ſhould de 
homage to Henry *. 

This treaty being ſolemnly ratified by 
both parties, Stephen and Henry entered 
London together, in a moſt grand and mag- 
nificent manner, where they were received 
with joyful ſhouts and acclamations by the 
inhabitants, who confideted this agreement 
as the' ſure pledge of national peace and 
tranquillity, after all the ravages and devaſ- 
. tations of a civil war. Nor were they diſ- 
appointed in their expectations; for Ste- 
evan who was a prince of preat abilities, 

ing now eſtabliſhed in the quiet poſſeſ- 
fion of the throne, made a tour through the 
whole kingdom, reforming every where the 
enormities which the late confuſions had. in- 
troduced, and enacting many wiſe laws and 
regulations. Some time after this, Stephen 
had a freſh conference with Henry at Ox- 


N 

| 

, ford, and another at Dunſtable ; in both 

f which, the former treaty was renewed and 
e confirmed in preſence of the nobility and 
4 biſhops, who took an oath of allegiance to 
4 Henry, as prefumptive heir to the — | 
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But though Stephen was. heartily recon- 
ciled to Henry, his ſon William, it ſeems, 
was not equally ſo; for we are told, that, 
in conjunction with the Flemings, who ha 
ſettled, here in at numbers, under the 
tection of William d'Ypres, earl of Kent, 


* 


he formed a conſpiracy againſt Henry's life, 


while the latter reſided at Dover, whither 
he had gone to receive Theodoret, earl of 
Flanders and his- ducheſs, who had arrived 
in England ; and that, had he not fractured 
his leg by a fall from his horſe on Barham 
Downs, he would certainly have carned the 
ſcheme into execution. The truth, how- 
ever, of this conſpiracy is greatly N 
tioned by ſome of our hiſtorians, and flatly 
denied by others: and indeed, when we 
conſider, that Henry took no ſtep to diſco- 
ver, convict, and puniſh the delinquents, or 
to protect his perſon by any additional 
guards, we ſhall be inclined to regard the 
whole. as a ſham-plot, contrived by ſome 
factious ſpirits, who are never happy, but 
in civil diſcord and diſſenſion. 

Though Stephen, in conſequence of the a- 


| agreement he had made with Henry, had given 


up all hopes of leaving the crown to his ſon ; 
yet it muſt be obſerved to his honour, 
that he employed the ſhort interval of quiet, 
which ſucceeded that treaty, in redreſſing 
the grievances of the people, and — 

. | ; e 
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the laws of the nation. But in the midſt of 
theſe generous and noble endeavours, he 
was cut off by an illiac paſſion in the fiftieth 
year of his age, on the twenty- fifth of Oc- 
tober 1154 ; and his body was interred by 
that of his queen Matilda, in the abbey of 
Feverſham, which he himſelf had founded. - 
We have already obſerved, that Stephen 
was a prince of great courage, fortitude and 
magnanimity. His valour appeared conſpi- 
cuous in the battle of Lincoln, where he 
was taken prifoner, His clemency was 
ſuch, that we do not meet with a ſingle 
inſtance of ſeverity in the whole courſe of 
his reign. His generoſity and greatneſs of 
ſoul cannot be denied by any one who con- 
ſiders, that he never endeavoured to pun- 
iſh thoſe who deſerted him in his dif- 
treſſes. In a word; he ſeems to have been 
poſſeſſed of many great and amiable quali- 
ties; and had he lived in happier times, he 
might poſſibly have now been reckoned one 
of the moſt illuſtrious monarch, that ever 
filled the Engliſh throne. 
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B O OK VII. 
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Containing an account of the E ngliſh affairs 
from the Refloration of the Saxon Line, 
0 the Death of RICHARD the Second. 
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F LTHOUGH Stephen exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours, after the 
pacification of Wincheſter, to 
reſtore | peace to, England, the 
* troubles of the nation were not 
entirely ſuppreſſed at the time of his death. 
The miſeries which he had juſt ſurmounted, 
rendered even an imaginary tranquility ſo 
agreeable, that every one ſtrove to outvie 
each other in demonſtrating their affection 

For. VI. _ O for- 


— 
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fot duke Henry. He therefore came to the 
crown with an indiſputable title, and with 
eat ern while Henry was buſy in 
Eto is affairs in Normandy, he receiv- 
ed the news of Stephen's death. Thinking 
himſelf ſecure of the crown, he delayed ſet- 
ting out for England, not only till he had 
taken the town he was beſieging, but even 
till he had finally ſettled his affairs in Nor- 
mandy. He arrived at Hoſtrham in Eng- 
land the ſeventh af December, and was re- 
ceived by the Engliſh with the utmoſt de- 
monſtrations of joy: immedately after his 
landing he went to Wincheſter, where he 
received the homage of his noblemen: then 
he . proceeded with a large retinue to-Lon- 
don, where he and N Eleanor were 
crowned on the nineteenth of December, 
1154. After- his coronation he retired to 
the abbey of Bermondſey, with an intention, 
as he pretended, to keep his Chriſtmas; but 
in reality, to lay the foundation of a ſolid 
and happy peace, imagining its tranquility 
to be as yet deceitful, 

Being ſurrounded with able and faithful 
counſellors, three things were regen to 
bring about that deſirable end. ie firlt 
was to baniſh thoſe mercenaries, eſpecially 
the Flemings, introduced by the late king, 
and by him rewarded with many confider- 

able eilates for the ſervices the, had * 


— 
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ed him. At the head of theſe was William 
Ey pres, an able and ſucceſsful general. 
Henry prudently imagined that ſuch a body 
of men in the heart of his kingdom, and 
deeming themſelves a diſtin&t nation from 
the Engliſh, might be dangerous to his go- 
vernment ; eſpecially as the ſon of their 

reat benefaQor, Stephen, was now, except 
the king of the Scots, the firſt ſubject of Eng- 
land. ry's ſecond ſtep, was the demo- 
lition of the remaining caſtles, which were 
fill held of lords, with a kind of independ- 
ance of the royal authority. Henry's laſt 
conſideration, was an at of reſumption, 
Stephen's bounty was ſuch, to thoſe who 
kad ſupported his title, as weakened that 
pr rty which was neceſſary to ſecure the 
lance of government. Having recourſe 
to ſubſidies, at that time very little known 
in England, had rather the appearance of 
oppreſion as the crown was poſſeſſed of 
emeſnes and revenues fully. to anſwer the 
purpoſes of government. | | 
To Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Henry was under the greateſt obligations; 
he therefore conſulted that prelate, about 
the ſettlement of his new miniſtry. Theo- 
bald recommended to him, for his firſt mi- 
niſter, Thomas of London, archdeacon of 
Canterbury, who had before been ſo ſervice- 
able to him at the court of Rome. This 
0 O 2 perſon 
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perſon was accordingly made the king's 
chancellor : his office was to be ſuperior of 
the king's chancery and his chapels, to ſu- 
perviſe all charters which were to be ſealed 
with the king's great ſeal, together with all 
writs and precepts, iſſued in the proceed - 
ings depending in the king's court, and the 
exchequer; and, in fine, he was conſtitu- 
tionally to be the firſt miniſter of the king- 
dom. With him, and other Engliſh noble. 
men, Henry held this great conſultation at 
Bermondſey. As to the firit article, the de- 
termination was, that a proclamation ſhould 
be iſſued, requiring all foreigners, by a li- 
mited time, to leave the kingdom. As to 
the ſecond, it was thought neceſſary, for 
ſome time, to delay his intentions ; left 
thoſe who held caftles, ſhould enter into a 
concert with, and take under their protec- 


. tion, thoſe foreign mercenaries, and en- 


courage them not to leave the kingdom. 
As to the third, it was a matter proper to 
be debated in the great council. 

The royal edict for the withdrawing all 
foreigners, had its proper effect, as it was 
by them unſuſpected; and they accordingly 
withdrew by the appointed time, under the 
conduct of William d*Ypres. The ſucceſs 
of this meaſure reflected great reputation on 
the new government, and the king then 
proceeded on his great work. An edict be- 
wg 
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ing publiſhed to that effect, all the diſqua- 
lied governours, or holders of caſtles in the 
ſouth of England, either reſigned or demo- 
Ffhed them; but as to thoſe built on the de- 
meſne lands, being in the poſſeſſion of ſome 
of the great barons, it was thought proper for 
ſome time to connive at. Mean while the 
king, finding his own preſence as neceſſary 
for ſucceeding in the north and weſt, as it 
Had been in the ſouth ; he therefore ſet out, 
to reduce ſuch as proved refractory. Wil- 
liam Peveral, who had poiſoned the earl of 
Cheſter, alarmed at the king's reſolution, 
fled into an abbey, where he was ſhaven, 
and profeſſed himſelf a monk; upon which 
the king ſeized Nottingham, and all his 
large poſſeſſions. Henry marched from 
thence to York, where he held a great 
court, to which he ſummoned William earl 
of Albemarle, and ſeveral other north- 
country gentlemen, who obeyed with ſome 
reluctance; having, by this time, almoſt 
forgot they had a ſuperior in England. 
enry now, however, made a ſtrict en- 
quiry into what they had uſurped from the 
crown ; and, among others, obliged the earl 
of Albemarle to reſign the caſtle of Scarbo- 
rough, which being ſituated on the top of 
a rock, was equally ſtrong and convenient. 
Theſe vigorous meaſures, ſecured the peace 


of the north. + > 4 
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The noblemen in the ſouth, might eafily 
perceive that they ſhould ſhortly meet wich 
the ſame treatment; accordingly, before 
Henry returned ſrom the north, they met 
together, and began to lay a plan for a ge- 
neral rebellion. The chief of theſe was 
— de Mortimer, a nobleman of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, who wrought ſo much upon 
the earl of Hereford, ſon to Milo, who had 
10 . ee eſpouſed the cauſe of the em- 
preſs, that they agreed to defend themſelves 
to the laſt extremity: but Henry diſappoint- 
ed their expeRations, by ſummoning a great 
council at Wallingford, where the affair of 
reſumptions came under conſideration. The 
ſchemes of the conſpirators were entirely 
diſconcerted by this wiſe meaſure. A day 
being appointed, on which they were to ex- 
hibit their claims to ſeveral poſſeſſions, the 
earl of Hereford fled to Glouceſter, and 
Mortimer to Bridgenorth. The earl of He- 
reford holding the caſtles of Glouceſter and 
Hereford, and Mortimer thoſe of Bridge 
north; Colburgh, and Wigmore, all of them 
very ſtrong places, they made a ſort of an 
attempt to defend themſelves. But the earl 
of Hereford was ſo effectually wrought upon 
by Gilbert Folyott, his couſin and, biſhop of 
Hereford, that he delivered up his caſtles to 
the king, and was taken into royal favour. 
Mortimer being now left alone, and darf 
991 | 
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all his three caſtles at once aſſaulted by three 
divifions of Henry's forces, he was ſoon 
obliged to ſurrender them all, and-throw 
himſelf at the king's mercy, who, unwilling 
40-hegin his reign with ſanguinary meaſures, 
pardbned him. LOST 
- - Notwithſtanding the earl of Surry was not 
in che leaſt acceflary to thoſe commotions, 
Henry thought him too powerful a ſubjett, 
and. reſolved to make uſe of the preſent 
happy ſituation of his affairs to reduce him. 
This meaſure, it muſt be owned, was. not 
quite agreeable to the principles of juſtice: ; 
ut Henry, to give the better colour to his 
proceedings, went upon the equity and ne- 
iceſlty of feſuming whatever had been laviſh- 
I alienated from the crown by Stephen, 
who, he pretended, had no power tw diſ- 
poſe of its revenues: he therefore fell upon 
4 diſtinction which anſwered his purpoſe. 
All that had fallen to the earl by marriage, 
or in the private right of his father, he leſt 
im in poſſeſſion of; but reſumed whatever 
the latter had, for his uſe, alienated from the 
crown of England. He therefore now Jaw 
himſelf ſtripped of the caſtles of Norwich 
-and-Peverel, and of every thing he enjoyed 
by the royal gift of Stephen f 
In this great council Henry exacted an 
vath of feally to his fon William, an infant; 
and in caſe of his death, n 
«I ; IR 
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born in March that ſame year. The biſhop 
of Wincheſter, a man of a pragmatical ſpi- 
rit, ſeeing the proſperous ſtate of Henry's 
affairs, and expecting to have his own ex- 
.orbitant power circumſcribed, privately con- 
veyed out of England all his immenſe riches, 
and ſoon after followed them. This gave 
Henry a plauſible pretext for ſeizing three 
of his chief caſtles; which he immediately 
did, without incurring the reſentment of 
the clergy. 1 ul 
About this time Henry, to take from his 
ple all ſuſpicion, paſſed a charter of li- 
rties, confirming the church in all the 
privileges and immunities granted to 20 
ö — the Firſt, and abrogating all the 
per we repealed by that illuſtrious mo- 
This charter, and ſeveral other acts of 
popularity, endeared Henry ſo much to the 
2 of England, that he found himſelf in 
perfect tranquility. But his active mind be- 
gan to plan new conqueſts, and his ambition 
pointed his eye to that of Ireland. A bull 
— pe Adrian was obtained for that 
purpoſe; but this expedition was poſtponed, 
. ſome hiſtorians ſay, + becauſe. the empreſs 
Maude, who was now 1n England, diſap- 
proved of it. | | | 
Henry did not, like ſome of his anceſtors, 
conſider England only as an W to 
452 or- 
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Normandy ; but as the ſeat. of his majeſty, 
and ſource of his power. The kings of 
France, at that time, poſſeſſed little more 
than the demeſne belonging to the family of 
Capet ; but they were lords parmount of 

great fees. Henry poſſeſſed in France a 
greater revenue and territory than the kings 
of France themſelves. He knew, however, 
it would be dangerous to give that crown 
the leaſt handle againſt him, and therefore 
in January 1156, he went over to Nor- 
mandy, where he did homage to Lewis, 
king of France, for his poſſeſſions there. 

During Henry's ſtay at Rowen, he had 
an interview with Theodoric, earl of Flan- 
ders, and his wife. Their buſineſs was to 
make up matters between Henry and his 
brother Geoffry, who began to be again very 
uneaſy about the earldoms of Anjou, Tou- 
raine and Maine, left him, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, by his father. He faid, that 
when his father made his will, his meaning 
was, that as ſoon as Henry ' ſhould be 

oſſeſſed of Normandy and England, it was 
E. intention that he (Geoffry) ſhould enjoy 
the three laſt- mentioned earldoms. 

All this was laid before Henry, who, to 
excuſe himſelf, alledged that the eſtates in 
diſpute could not be alienated from the 
eldeſt ſon; and that therefore the diſtinction 
was of itſelf void. The ready anſwer to this 
Was, 
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was, that he had ſworn to the performance 
of that will, Henry, however, found an 
evaſion for this, by applying to his friend 
the pope, who gave him a Ilpenſacion ab- 
ſolving him from all his engagements, _ 

Henry confidering himſelf as abſolved 
from his. oath, acted towards his brother 
without the leaſt reſerve : for Geoffry, ſoon 
after the arrival of the earl of Flanders and 
his wife, had a perſonal conference with 
Henry, who offered ſuch unſatisfaQtory. 
terms, that he left him with a reſolution of 
attempting to make his father's will. 

Henry was ſenfible, that even his own 
power gave his brother great advantages; 
and that the Anjovins would rather chooſe 
to be governed by an earl of their own, 
than a prince who would ſeldom reſide 
among them, and who they knew would 
drain them to ſupport his own ambition. 
He therefore, as Bog as he parted from his 
brother, went over to ſettle ſome affairs in 
England, and inftantly returned to France. 
By this time the Anjovins had declared for 
his brother Geoffrey, and, for obvious rea- 
ſons, he was ſupported by the court of 
France. Henry, however, advanced into 
Anjou, before his brother could be ſupphed 
by the French to reſiſt him, and recovered 
the earldom. At length, Geoffrey was 
obliged to be contented. with a penſion of 

| one 
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ane thouſand pounds Engliſh money, and 
two thouſand pounds Anjovin, enry 

ed ſeveral months of this year in France, 
where he {ſettled his new-recovered domi- 
__ and about autumn returned to Eng- 
Henry, on his return, met with unex- 
pected employment. The Welch, unter- 
fied by Henry's ſucceſs in other quarters, 
had made many bloody invaſions into the 
Engliſh territories. Cadwallader, mother - 
to Owen, a Welch prince, having been 
about this time expelled Wales, ap Sie to 
Henry for protection, and encouraged him to 
revenge the inſults of the Welch by invad- 
ipg their country. Upon this Henry 
© marched at the head of a ſtrong army to 
Wincheſter, where he received intelligence, 
that Owen was come as far as Baſingwerk 
to meet him. Henry reſolyed to attack the 
Welch prince, and advanced with the 
flower of his troops to give him battle. 
He was oppaſed by David and Conan, Who 
ſurprized him in his march through a wood, 
called Coedeulo, -where the 2 605 were 
boot up by eminencies poſſefled by the 

elch, and great numbers of them were 
killed. They were fo alarmed: at this, that 
Henry de Eſſex, hereditary ſtandard-bearer 
to the king, dropt the royal ſtandard from 
his hand. This immediately occaſioned a 
rumour 
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rumour of the king's death, and the army 
was on the point of being totally routed ; 


but Henry, who was in the rear, ated 


ſo vigorouſly, that his forces rallying, he 
brought them off with honour ; but the loſs 
was very conſiderable. The chief of the 
Engliſh who were killed that day, were 
Faſlace Fitz John and Robert Curcy, two 
confiderable barons. This action made him 
cautious how he proceeded againſt a people, 
who knew how to make the beſt advantage 


of their ſituation, Defpairing therefore of 


forcing his way through paſſes, guarded by 
ſuch an army, he attempted to march be- 
tween Owen and the ſea- ſnore into the 
heart of Wales; but that vigilant prince 

t a march upon him, and a ond time 
poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that the king 
was obliged to retreat to Rutland-Caſtle. 
This diſappointment was probably unex- 
pected by Henry; for he had ſent his fleet 
about under the command of one Madoc ap 
Meredyth, prince of Powiſland, that they 
might ſupply his army, as they coaſted 
along, with proviſions- Madoc, having 
waited ſome time in vain, reſolved to do 
ſomething of conſequence, and therefore 
landed in the iſle of Angleſea, which he 
attempted to plunder and ſubdue ; but the 
atthabitants, uſed to ſuch viſits, were upon 
5 2 >. Ae 
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their guard, and killed all the invaders who 


ſet foot on land. 

' "Theſe diſappointments diſpoſed Henry to 
a peace, which was accordingly concluded 
between him and Owen, upon condition, 
that the latter ſhould pay his accuſtomed 
tribute, and reſtore his brother to his eſtate. 
When the peace was concluded, Henry 
founded an Loaſe for knights templars at 
Baſingwerk, which, together with the caſ- 
cle of Rutland, he fortified to bridle the 
Welch, and then returned to England. 

At this time Henry de Eſſex, for his pu- 
fillanimous conduct in the late engagement 
with the Welch, was accuſed of treaſon and 
cowardice by Robert de Montfort. The 
fact being notorious, Henry de Eſſex had 
no other defence than to take rhe benefit of 
a  fingle duel, Being vanquiſhed, and 
though his life became a forfeit to the law, 
yet the king ſpared it, ordering him to be 
ſhorn a monk, and to be ſhut up in a mo- 
naſtry, by which means his great eſtate fell 
to the crown. | | 
Henry now demanded from Malcolm, 
king of the Scots, firnamed the Maiden, 
reſtitution of the counties of Northumber- 
land and Cumberland. 

Malcolm, king of the Scots, at this time 
was a-weak prince, and had little to recom- 
mend him, exccpt that perſonal valour, 
Vor. VI. + P | which 
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which was hereditary in the blood of Fer- 
gus. 1 was not much inferior 

imſelf in power within the 
iſland, yet he declined all * both in 


to Henry 


the cabinet and the field. He therefore, 
upon the firſt ſummons, made an appoint- 
ment with Henry that they might compro- 
miſe matters in an amicable manner. Meir 
interview was at Cheſter, where Malcolm 
refigned to Henry the countries of Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland ; but was ſuf- 
fered W; retain the earldom of Huntingdon, 
upon his taking an oath, and doing homa 
to „ As Lis grandfather had dang be- 
fore to Henry I. and that with a falvo to all 
his royal dignities *. Sa 
Henrys happineſs was now increaſed. by 
the birth of 4 ſon at Oxford, who after- 
wards . ſucceeded him by the name of 
1 * 8, Hen 
n the nning ot the year 1158, Het 
ſet out on a Journey through bis king- 
and when he arrived at Lincoln, fut- 
fered himſelf to be crowned in the ſuburbs 
of that city, in compliance with that ſuper- 
_— which Stephen had ſo manfully del- 
i Geoffrey, the brother of Henry, was now 
choſen earl of Nantes, by the inhabitants of 
that city, on the following occaſion :; Yo 


* A, D, 1158, 
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the ſon of Conan the Groſs, duke of Brit- 
tany, was diſinherited and diſowned by his 
father. Birtha, fiſter of Hoel, was married 
to Eudo, earl of , Poitiers, and had a ſon 
named Conan. Dur'ng the ＋ „. of 
this ſon, the grandfather, Conan the Groſs, 
died; . Eudo, in right of his wife, 
and as guardian to the ſon, ſeized the 


duchy of Brittany, leaving Hoel, the diſin- 


herited ſon, only the city of Nantes. With- 
in four years Birtha died ; upon which her 
huſband Eudo aſſumed the title of duke of 
Brittany, and took poſſeſſion of the duchy. - 
When Conan the Leſs, who was his ſon, 
grew up, he claimed both the eſtate and ti- 
tle; and not only expelled his father, but. 
attempted to re-annex Nantes, which was 
ſtill poſſeſſed by Hoel, to his duchy, The 
inhabitants of that city, unwilling to come 
Again under the dominion of the duke of 
ittany, or to be longer governed by Hoel, 
who was a worthy prince, expelled the 
latter, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of young Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
whom they declared to be their Lord. 
This revolution made Geoffrey ſome ſmall 
amends for his brother's ſeverity. Soon af- 
ter this Geoffrey died ; whereupon Conan, 
duke of Brittany, claimed and ſeized the. 
city of Nantes, The king ſequeſtered the 
earldom of Richmond, belonging to the 
* & duke 
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duke of Brittany, and reclaimed Nantes as 

heir 0 his brother Geoffrey. 
Henry, at the ſame time, went over to 
Normandy to preſerve his fight, and to ne- 


gotiate another affair of the greateſt im- 


portance, with Lewis, king of France, a 


very fimple 3 Henry's eldeſt ſon, and 


Margaret, daughter to the king of France, 
were yet infants; the former five years of 
age, and the latter about as many months. 
But political reaſons prompted Henry to go 
to Paris, and to propoſe a marriage be- 
tween his ſon and the princeſs of France? 
Lewis agreed to this abſurd contract; and 
through the artful management of Henry's 
_ miniſter, Thomas Becket, Lewis was weak 
enough to give Henry a commiſſion for 
entering Brittany, and taking it into his 
own poſſeſſion. 


Henry after this had the princeſs Marga- 


ret delivered into his hands, and returned 
to Normandy to proſecute his war with the 
duke of Brittany; the city of Nantes fell 
into his hands ; but the jealouſy of the 
French court prevented him from taking ad- 
vantage of the inteſtine diviſions of Brit- 
tany, to puſh his conqueſts there. He 
might, however, have ſurmounted all dif- 
ficulties, but Conan eptered into. a negoti- 
ation with him which promiſed to ſecure 
to Henry's family the quiet poſſeſſion of all 

© Cos IP Brittany : 


% Bob & bo 


and Geoffrey became duke o 
Before Henry left France, Lewis made a 


five years after, this Sy took place, 
Normandy. 


pilgrimage to St. Michael's mount in Nor- 


mandy. The pilgrimage being over, he 
was nobly received and entertained by 


Henry. Lewis then departed, highly pleaſed 

with the politeneſs, and ſupprized at the 

magnificence of his brother of England. 
Nay, not yet fatisfied with the addi- 


4 


tion of Nantes, the large dominions he for- 
merly poſſeſſed, and the proſpe&t of his 
ſon's ſucceeding to Brittany, reſolved to re- 
vive his queen's title to the county of 
Thoulouſe *. In order to give the reader a 


more diſtin notion of Eleanor's right to 


that county, it may not be amifs to ex- 


lain the manner in which it was derived. 


William IV. count of Thoulouſe, cotem- 
Pony with William the conquerour, had 
ut one daughter, called Philippa, married 


to William, count of Poitiers, 1 
to Eleanor. In conſequence o 


4 
* 
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Brittany: a marriage was reſolved upon 
between Conſtance, the daughter and heir- 
eſs of Conan, and Geoffrey, third ſon to 
Henry; upon Conan's death, which was 


this mar- 
riage, the county of Thoulouſe was, one 
day, to fall to the houſe of Poitiers, 

a e which 
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which was already in poſſeſſion of the, 37 
ty of Gvienne. But William, 5 
preſeruing his eſtate in his own family, fold 
it to Raymond de St. Giles, his younger 
brother. This ſale, Whether real or pre. . 
tended, would; have been, but a weak means 
to deprive-Philippa of her father's inherit- . 
ance, - had not ſeveral. 3 con 
curred, to favour Raymond, Who — 
in poſſeſſion of Thoulouſe aſter his brother's 
death. The, earl of Poictiers Nat mort- 
gaged his revenues ſor à number o 
in order, to equip himſelf fo r. eg 
Paleſtine, where, by his g dans 
of living. and the loſs of his equipage, 
was reduced to the greateſt poverty and di 
treſs, .» On bis return home, Raymond 


St, Giles, taking. the advantage of bis . 


ceſſitous circumſtances, offered. him 44 
ſiderahle ſum. of money, if he would, 


linqgiſh: his pretenſions to che 50 
0 


Thboulouſe; an offer which the earl 


Poidhzers., readily accepted. In virtue. of 


this agreement, one, kept poſſe ſſion 
of the coun beirs continued to 

enjoy it — * any dif | 
eazl. of r or ” bis ſon William IX. 
Aſter the death of this laſt; nobleman, 
Lewis dhe young, whp married his only 
daughter and heir, revived the claim of 
— of Poictiers to the county of 
Thoulouſe, 


urbance from cke | 
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Thoulauſe. He, maintained, tat the fale 


made by William to Raymond was forged 3: 
ve 


_ that, if it was real, Raymond muft ' 
impoſed upon the, ſimplicity of William, 
wy ry purchaſed the county at ſuch- a 
low rate; and that, in f event, the whole 
cine ſum had, neyer been paid. 
He, therefore, inſiſted that the bargain was, 
null and void; and, of conſequence, that 
Eleanor. ought to recover the county to 
which her grandmother had ſo juſt, a title, 
upon reſun ng to the count of Thoulouſe 
the, money he had paid. Raymond V. the 
then count of Thoulouſe, in vain pleaded, 
preſeription.. That was but a weak defence 
againſt a powerful prince, who, was able to 
make. Kale his — by force of arms. 
Nevertheleſs, after a long negotiation, the 
matter was compromiſed by a marriage be- 
tween Raymond and Conſtance, ſiſter of 
Lewis, and widow of Euſtace, ſon of king 
Stephen. In conſequence of this marriage, 
Lewis reſigned his pretenſions to Thou- 
logſe, and as loug as he lived with Elea- 
ngr, Raymond continued in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſſon of the c unt... 
Bat now that Eleaeor was married to 
Henry, that entetpriſing prince reſolved to 
aſſert his queen's, title to Thoulouſe. It 
was to no purpoſe, that Raymond pleaded 

ſale and preſcription. Theſe pretences 8 
Would 
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would not have been regarded by Lewis, 
had it not been for the marriage of his 
ſiſter with Raymond, were entirely diſregard- 
ed by Henry, who did not lie under the 
ſame reſtraints, and who therefore deter- 
mined to ſupport his wife's right with all the 
wer, which as king of England, duke of 
ormandy, and count of Anjou, he poſ- 
ſeſſed. | | 
With this view, he impoſed a tax on all 
the noble fiefs in Normandy and his other fo- 
reign dominions, allowing his tenants to 
commute their perſonal ſervice for a certain 
ſum, known by the name of Scutage ; and 
with this money he enliſted a ſtrong body 
of mercenary ſoldiers. He then came over 
to England, and paſſed the Eaſter holidays 
at Worceſter, where he and the queen ap- 
proaching the offertory, laid their crowns 
upon the high altar, vowing never to wear 
them more; and this put an end to the ſo- 
lemn coronations, which had hitherto been 
celebrated on the great feſtivals. - | 
_ - Henry having levied from his Engliſh 
ſubjects ſuch a tax as he had eſtabliſhed a- 
broad, returned to the Continent, attended 
by Malcolm, king of Scotland, whom he- 
knighted on the occaſion, William, count 
of Boulogne, and a great number of Eng- 
liſh noblemen who ſerved as volunteers at 
their own expence. He was joined on his 


arrival by the troops of William, lord of 
Montpelier, and Trincavel, viſcount of 
Bezieres and Nifmes. Raymond Berenger, 
count of Barcelona, ſent him a body of 
forces, in conſequence of a treaty of mar- 
riage between the count's daughter, and Ri- 
chard, the king's ſecond fon, by which the 
young couple {hould be put in poſſeſſion of 
Guienne, as ſoon as they ſhould be of age 
to conſummate the marriage, | 
Thus reinforced, he attacked Cahors, 
the capital of Quercy, which he ſoon re- 
duced; and invading the county of Thou- 
louſe, immediately inveſted the city. , 

Lewis the Young, who had long beheld 
the growing power of Henry with a jealous 
eye, reſolved to oppoſe his further progreſs. 
With this view he found means to throw” 
himſelf into the city with a confiderable 
body of troops; and the garriſon thus 
ſtrengthened made ſuch a vigorous defence, 
that Henry was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Henry incenſed at this a& of hoſtility from 
the French king, with whom he had lately 
contracted ſuch an intimate alliance, invaded. 
the Beauvoiſis, where he committed great 
ravages and devaſtations. At the ſame time 
Simon de Montfort, count of Evreux, ſur- 
rendered his ſtrong caſtles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, by which all communi- 
cation was cut off between Lewis and his 
; capital, 
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capital. This reduced him to ſuch ſtraits 
and difficulties, that he was obliged to agree” 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and ſoon after to 
a peace, by which. the former treaty was 
ratified and confirmed. Thus ogy A, gf 
1 - his claim to the county of Thou- 
ouſe, and tranſmitted it to his ſucceſſor, 
who, however, was prevailed upon to re- 
ſign it. $a 

By the treaty of Paris, Henry's eldeft fon 


was aftanced to Margaret, daughter of the 


French king. Margaret was to have for her 


* the city of Giſors, with part of the 


exin Norman, which were to remain in 
the hands of the knights templars, till the 
celebration of the marriage. Agreeable to 
this treaty; chancellor Becket was ſent to 
Paris, with a grand retinue, to demand the 
young princeſs, who was to be educated in 


gland, till ſhe ſhould become marriage- 


in 
able, 5 * 
But Henry, who had already graſped her 
dowry in imagination, could not wait the 


arrival of that diſtant period. The princeſs” 


was no ſooner mei to England, than he 
ordered the huptials to be ſolemnized, tho“ 


the bridegroom was but ſeven, and the bride 


but three years of age. The knights tem- 
plars imagining that Henry had fully per- 
formed his part of the treaty, put him in 


r r. 


poſſeſſion of Giſors, and the other places 
aſſigned as Margaret's portion“? 
* — provoked at this abrupt manner of 
proceeding, invaded the Vexin Normand 
with a conſiderable army; while the count 
de Blois, at the head of another ſtrong body 
of forces, penetrated into Normandy on the 
fide of Chateaudun : but Henry, conſcious 
of the ſtep he had taken, and expecting ſuch 
a viſit, had provided all the caſtles with ſuch 
ſtore of ammunition, that no place of con- 
ſequence was reduced, As the enemy, how- 
ever, continued to ravage the open country, 
Henry aſſembled his forces, and advanced 
againſt them; but neither king chuſing to 
hazard an engagement, they agreed to a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms, which ſoon terminated in a 
treaty of peace. By this accommodation, 

Giſors, Neaffle, Neufchatel, and the other 

places allotted to M for her dowry, 

were committed to the hands of Totes de 


St. Omer, and Robert de Peron, knights 


templars, till the iage between Mar- 
garet and young Henry f ould be conſum- 
mated ; at which time, they were to be de- 
livered to the king of England. 

The Chriſtian . world' was, at this time, 
greatly diſturbed by the violent conteſts be- 
tween Alexander and Victor, about the papal. 
chair, which had lately become vacant I 
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the death-of pope Adrian. The cauſes of 
theſe competitors, - were now tried in two 
different "aſſemblies held on purpoſe, and 
decided in favour of Alexander. 
Henry, having now brought his wars to a 
happy conclufion, aſſembled a council of his 
1 and nobility, to concert meaſures 
r reformipg ſome abuſes which had crept 
into the ſtate of his Norman affairs; and, 
ſoon after, another aſſembly was held at Liſ- 
lebonne, where the barons took a proviſio- 
nal oath of allegiance to prince Henry, as 
heir apparent to the duchy. N 
In the ſpring of 1162, this young prince 
was brought over to England by the chancel- 
lor Becket, in order to receive the like hom- 
age from the prelates, and nobility, of this 
country; while the king, tarrying ſome 
time longer abroad to ſettle the affairs of 
| Normandy, had an opportunity of paying 
kis reſpects to pope Alexander, at Clermont 
in Auvergne, where his holineſs had lately 
come to reſide. Alexander had an interview 
with the kings of France and England, at 
Toucy on the Loire; and theſe two mo- 
narchs, according to the ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
tom of the times, held the pontiff 's ſtirrup 
as he mounted, and led his horſe by the 
bridle. | 

Henry having thus effected a thorough re- 
conciliation wit the French king, and ſettled 
; / the 


Hzxxay .IL ... 18 


the affairs of Normandy, repaired with his 
queen to Barfleur, where he took ſhipping, 
and, after a quick paſſage, arrived fafely in 


* The princes of South and North 


Wales repaired to court, and did homage to 


the king and his ſon Henry; and the ſame 


oath was taken by Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, who had attended Henry in his * 
dition, and had atly diſtinguiſhe 
Ründelf by his bravery 2 Ar The 
Welch, who, during the king's, abſence, 
had ſurprized the 2 of Gloucefter and his 
counteſs, and made ſeveral incurſions into 


the Engliſh territories, were now obliged to 


furrender their caſtles, and to give hoſtages 
for their good behaviour.* el. 87 gt 
Henry . employed this ſeaſon of peace, 
in regulating his finances, and ſettling the 
roportion of taxes to be levied on his ſub- 
jects; for which purpoſe he appointed com- 
miſſioners to examine and aſcertain the 
rights of the crown, and the ſervices due 
from all the tenants ; and this regulation is 
probably the ſame which is gill preſerved 
on record, in the red book of the exche- 
quer. 
Henry had now attained the ſammit of 
human happineſs. He had lately made a 
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eace with France, which he had great rea- 
En to think would be of long continuance. 
The Welch remained quiet within their 
own territories. The king of Scotland had 
. hewn his attachment to Henry's perſon and 
government, by his behaviour in the late 
expedition, and had, manifeſted his inclina- 
tion to hñve in peace, by ſurrendering all 
82 of ſtrength he had held in Eng- 
But while Henry was flattering himſelf 
with the agreeable hopes of paſſing the reſt 
of his days in peace and tranquillity, his 
bappineſs was ſuddenly deſtroyed by the 
pride and obſlinacy of an infolent pre- 
late. 
Thomas Becket was the ſon of a ctizen 
of London, by a Syrian woman *, and was 
bred to the law +. He no ſooner began to 
plead, than he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch 
an extraordinary manner, that he was taken 
from the bar, and appointed archdeacon of 
Canterbury. In the beginning of, this reign, 
he had ſome buſineſs to tranſact at court, 
| which 
* Her name was Matildis, ſaid'to be the daughter 
of a Saracen, who had taken Becket's father priſoner, 
when he went to Paleſtine. Prompe. 
+ His father's name was Gilbert Becket, He lived 
on the ſpot where St, Thomas's "hoſpital now ſtands. 
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which gave him an opportunity of making 
himſelf known to the king. Henry, than 
whom no man was ever more ſagacious in 
diſcovering merit, nor more generous in re- 
warding it, immediately advanced him to 
the dignity of high chancellor; in the diſ- 
charge of which office, Becket behaved with 
the moſt intolerable pride and arrrogance. 
He was fo fond of pageantry and ſhow, that, 
in the late war in Thoalouſe, where he at- 
tended the king, be maintained, at his own 
expence, no leſs than ſeven hundred knights, 
and twelve hundred private men. The king, 
however, was ſo well ſatisſied with Becket's 
conduct as chancellor, that he recommended 
him to the ſee of Canterbury, lately be- 
7 vacant by the death of the laſt incum- 

nt. | 
The monks of St. Anguſtin, in whoſe 
hands the right of election was lodged, had 
no great /inclinaticn for ſuch a primate, 


a civil than an eccleſiaſtical office; but 
Henry's recommendation-was fo warm and 
urgent, that Becket was actually eleQed and 
conſecrated, after the ſee had been kept va- 
cant for a twelvemonth. . 


He was no ſooner fixed in this high ſta- 


tion, than he reſigned the great ſeal; and, 
altering his manner of living, which had 
PRI UTI a : , for- 


— 


whom they conſidered as better qualified for 
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formerly been very grand and expenſive, he 
aſſumed the monkiſh habit, and practiſed 
all the ſeverities of church-diſcipline, hope- 
ing, by that means, to render his perſon 
more venerable and reſpected, and to ac- 
quire greater influence with the people. 
Henry had formed a deſign, at his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, to reduce the exorbitant 
power of the clergy, which, during- the 
three former reigns, had been greatly in- 
creaſed, to the prejudice of the royal au- 
thority. From the execution, however, of 
this laudable purpoſe, he had been hitherto 
directed by cares of another. nature. 
But now, that all his wars were happi- 
ly finiſhed, and the kingdom enjoyed an 
undiſturbed tranquillity, he reſolved to em- 
loy this ſeaſon of peace in proſecuting his 
ormer ſcheme; in which he knew it would 
be difficult to ſucceed, without the concur- 
rence of the primate. With this view it was, 
that he had recommended Becket to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee, hoping that a man, 
whom, by his ſole countenance and favour, 
he had raiſed to ſuch an exalted ſtation, 
would be ready to aſſiſt him in every juſt 
undertaking. In theſe hopes, however, he 
was greatly diſappointed, Becker being now 
placed, as he imagined,. beyond the reach 
of royal authority, reſolved to ſupport his 
| imaginary 
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imaginary independence, and to maintain 
the arch in 22 privileges and immu- 
nities. | 
One of theſe immunities was, that no 
clergyman ſhould be tried in a civil court, 
let his crime be ever ſo atrocious ; in con- 
ſequence of which exemption, every ſpecies 
of wickedneſs was practiſed, with wanton- 
neſs and impunity. It appeared, from au- 
thentic documents, that, ſince Henry's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, upwards of a hundred 
murders had been perpetrated by eccleſiaſtical 
ruffians, not one of whom had even ſuffered 
the ſlight puniſhment of degradation. Soon 
after Becket's elevation to the primacy, a 
clergyman of the dioceſe of Sarum happen- 
ed to commit a murder : the matter was 
brought before the archbiſhop's court, where 
it was decreed. that the murderer ſhould 
ſuffer deprivation, and be confined for life 
to a monaſtery, The king being informed 
of this ſentence, ſent for the primate, and 
warmly expoſtulated with him, for inflicting 
ſo gentle a puniſhment upon a crime of 
fuch an heinous nature. 

- Becket alledged the immunities of the 
church, and roundly aſſerted that a clergy- 
man ought not to be put to death for any 
crime whatever. To this ſtrange aſſertion, 
Henry replied, that as he was appointed by 

TEX. Q 3 4 God 
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God to adminiſter juſtice to all his 
he would take care for the future, that if 
clerks guilty of murder, or other capital 
crimes, were not condignly puniſhed by the 
decrees. of the clergy, they ſhould be tried. 
in the civil courts, Becket. declared, that 
he would never conſent to ſuch a rude en- 
croachment on the privileges of the church, 
but would oppoſe it with all the power and 
influence which, as primate of England, he 
poſſeſſed. This inſoſent declaration provok- 
ed the king to ſuch a degree, that he left 
the primate in a violent paſſion. TS «i 
But Becket, who ſeemed to take a plea- 
ſyre in' mortifying his majeſty, embraced 
this unſeaſonable occaſion to upbraid the 
king with having - unjuſtly deptived him of 
the caſtle of Rocheſter, which he now re- 
| demanded, together with thoſe of Saltwood 
and Hethe. | 
To theſe cauſes of diſguſt, it was not long 
before he added two others. He ſummoned 
the earl of Clare to do him homage for the. 
- Caſtle of Tunbridge, which he pretended to 
be a fief of his ſee, without deigning to ac- 
| int the king with his pretenſions. But 


the earl told him, he held the caftle of the 
king, and would do homage to none but his 
majeſty. Bafſfled-in this attempt, he endea- 
voured to extend his juriſdiction, by col- 

| ting 


1 1 
* 1 


lating one Lawrence, a prieſt, to the rectory 
of Ainesſord, without ions the patron's 
right of preſentation. But the patron, who 
was a baron of the realm, and a man of 
ſpirit, was not to be deprived of his right 
by ſuch an inſelent intruſion, and ac-. 


cordingly ejected Lawrence from the be- 
ce. 


_ Becket conſidering this as an unpardon + | 


able offence, excommunicated the patron, 


though he held it of the king, and was en- 
titled” to the benefit of an act paſſed in the 


reign of the conqueror, importing, that no 
military tenant of the crown ſhould. be ex- 
communicated, without the conſent of the 


_ 

Henry plainly perceived that the primate 
was haſtening, by long and haſty ſtrides, 
to raiſe the eccleſiaſtical power on the ruius 
of the civil; and that, if a timely remedy 
was not applied, the conſtitutioa would be 
entirely altered. He, therefore, reſolved to 
prevent the impending danger, by fixin 
the preciſe 42 he authority F 
the church and fate. With this view, he 
aſſembled a general council of the prelates 
and nobility, in which the famous conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon, which had never been 
committed to writing, were enafled ino 
laws. Theſe imported, that all _ 1e- 
tung 
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lating to preſentations, ſhould be determin- 
ed in the king's court : that the churches 
of the king's fee ſhould not be alienated 
without his conſent : that the king's court 
ſhould take cognizance of crimes commit- 
ted by clergymen, without encroaching upon 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions; but a clerk con- 
victed, or pleading guilty, ſhould forfeit his 
privilege, and the protection of the church: 
that no biſhop or clergyman ſhould leave 
the realm without the king's permiſſion; 
nor obtain that permiſſion, without giving 
ſecurity for abſtaining from any attempt to 
the prejudice of the _ or kingdom : that 
rſons under an interdict ſhould not be 
obliged to make oath, or give ſecurity for 
remaining in the places of their reſidence ; 
but only comply with the judgment of the 
church, in order to obtain abſolution : 
that no layman ſhould be accuſed in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, but by proper and repu- 
table evidence, in preſence of the biſhop ; 
and if the offender ſhould be ſuch as no- 
body: would venture to accuſe him, the 
ſneriff ſhould, at the biſhop's inſtance, 
oblige twelve reputable men of the neigh- 
bourhood, to declare upon oath, before the 
biſhop, the truth of the matter, to the beſt 
of their knowledge: that no military te- 
nant, or officer of the crown, ſhould be 
ex com- 
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excommunicated, or his lands laid under an 
interdict, without the conſent of the king; or, 
in his abſence, of his juſticiary, whoſe. bu- 
fineſs it was to take cognizance of the 
crime, ſo far as it belonged to the king's 
court, or remit it to the eccleſiaſtical court, 
if a cauſe that belonged to that juriſdiction: 
that appeals in ecclefiaſtical cauſes ſhould 
be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop, 
rom the biſhop to the archbiſhop, and 
laſtly to the king, to be determined by his 
precept in the court of the archbiſhop ; but 
to proceed no further without his majeſty's 
conſent : that all ſuits between laymen and 

cclefiaftics about tenures, ſhould be tried 

fore the king's juſticiary, by the verdict 
of twelve reputable men ; and if the tenure 
ſhould be found frank - almoine, the ſuit 
ſhould be remitted to the eccleſiaſtical court; 
but if a lay-fee, determined in the king's 
court, unleſs both parties held of the ſame 
lord, whether ſpiritual or temporal, in which 
caſe the ſuit ſhould be tried in his court; 
but the perſon ſeized of the tenement in 
queſtion ſhould not, on account of ſuch 
verdict, be diſſeized, until the determina- 
tion of the ſuit : that any tenant of the 
ing's domains, ſummoned by the arch- 
eacon or biſhop, to anſwer for a miſde- 
meanour that ſhould fall under their cogni- 
* F zance, 
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zance, might, for contempt of ſuch ſum- 
mons, be interdicted from divine ſervice, 
but not excommunicated until he ſhould be 
refigned to that ſentence by the king's ofh- 
cer, in default of making proper fatisfac- 
tion: that all  archbiſhops, prelates, and 
clergymen, whoſe dignities and benefices 
depended upon the crown in capite, ſhould 
hold their poſſeſſions as baronies ; appear 
before the king's juſtices and miniſters, to 
anſwer the duties of their tenure ; obſerve 
and perform all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and 
ſervices ; and, like other barons, act as judges 
in the king's court, until ſentence ſhould 
begin to be pronounced for the loſs of life 
& fimb, when they ſhould be at liberty to 
withdraw : that the king ſhould enter into 
poſſeſſion of all the vacant ſees, abbeys, and 
priories of royal patronage and foundation; 
and that, in filling up theſe vacancies, the 
chapter or convent ſhould be aſſembled, 
and the election be made in the chapel- 
royal, with the King's conſent; and the 
perſon elected ſhould, before his conſecra- 
tion, do homage and ſwear fealty to the 
king, as his liege lord of life, limb, and 
terrene honour, ſaving his order : that any 
nobleman, oppoſing or rejecting the legal 
decifions of the eccleſiaſtcal court, ſhould 
be compelled to ſubmit by the king's au- 
ras thority ; 
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thority ; and any perſon refuſing to ſtand to 
the award of the king's court, ſhould be 
proſecuted by the eccleſiaſtical authority, 
until the king's ward ſhould receive ſatiſ- 
faction: that goods and chattels forfeited 
to the king, ſhould belong to his majeſty, 
wherever found, within or without the pre- 
cms of the church: that the king's court 
ſhould try all ſuits for debts due upon oath, 
ſolemn promiſe, or otherwiſe contracted ; 
and that the ſons of villains, or copy-holders, 
ſhould not be ordained, without the con- 
ſent of the lord of the manor in which they 
were born. Me 
Notwithſtanding the high claims of ſome 
modern churchmen, it is certain, that thoſe 
articles were conſidered by the aſſembly. as 
containing the genuine ſenſe of the pre- 
lates and nobility of England, touching 
the ſubordination of the eccleſiaſtical to the 
civil power. For when the members of 
the council were required to agree to the 
obſervation of theſe Er they readily com- 
_ - plied; but when, for the greater ſecurity, 
they were defired to 8 their ſeals to 


them, Becket was the only member who 
refuſed. Many endeavours were uſed to bend 
the obſtinacy of this haughty, and inſolent 
prelate. The earls of Cornwall and Lei- 
ceſler waited on him in the king's =—_ 
an 
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and earneſtly entreated him to follow the 
example of the other members in append- 
ing his ſeal to the conſtitutions of Claren- 
don; but he reſiſted all their importuni- 
ties, until he was affailed by Robert 
Melun, his domeſtic chaplain, and Philip, 
abbot of Eleemoſina, who was ſent over by 
the pope in quality of legate a latere, to 
compromiſe the differences between 
king and the primate. Theſe prelates re- 
preſented to him the danger which might 
accrue to the church from the reſentment 
of Henry, in ſuch ſtrong colours, and urg- 
ed the deſire of the pope, who exhortec 
him to pacific meaſures, with ſo much im- 
portunity, that they, at laſt, prevailed up- 
on him to ſubſcribe the articles. | 
Henry having obtained from the clergy 
this recognition of his juſt rights, he - 
mitted them to France for the approbation 
of the pope ; but when they came to be 
examined at his court, it was judged that 
they tended to a total abrogation of the in- 
dependance of the papal power in Eng- 
land. The pope therefore difallowed of 
the articles and condemned them. Becket 
though in reality pleaſed at this, affecte 
to inflict great auſterity on himſelf, as a 
Ping wit for his criminal facility in com- 


lying with the will of the king. | 
* A.D. 1164. 
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The pope, however, unwilling to. puſh 
matters to extremity, ſent over the archbi- 
ſhop of Roan with a commiſſion to com- 
promiſe the differences between the king 
and the archbiſhop, Henry obſtinately re- 
fuſed” to admit of any mediation, unleſs 
the confirmation of the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon was made a preliminary ; to effect 
which he ſent over one of his domeſtic 
chaplains to ſolicit a legantine power 
from the pope in favour of Roger, arch- 
biſhop of Vork, a 'prelate entirely at his 
devotion. This the pope refuſed; but 
made the king himſelf the compliment of an 
offer of ſuch legatine power, provided it 
was not exerciſed to the prejudice of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Henry was too ſenſible a prince to be 
caught with fuch a bait, and therefore de- 
Elmed the honour” that was offered him; 
pretending, at the ſame time, that he was 
reſolved to proceed to the laſt extremities 
with the archbiſhop. Becket was ſo a- 
larmed at this, that he attempted to make 
his eſcape over to France; but being oblig- 
ed to put, back, he came again to Henr 
at Woodſtock, with an intention to appeaſe 
his anger. But the king was now fo tho- 
roughly exaſperated, that he refuſed to {fe 
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About the beginning of October, 1164, 
Henry called a new parliament at North- 
ampton ; where it wag reſolved to carry the 

articles of Clarendon into execution, tho“ 
they bad not had 1 ph confirmation: 
four impeachments, then exhibited, by 
the king againſt the, archbiſhop. IMG 
The firſt was founded upon the ſecond 
article of the conſtitutions of Clarendon; 
which having received the ſanction of 
_ parliament, had now the force of a law. 
Phe "archbiſhop was charged with con- 
tumacy for not appearing in the | king's 
cores ve a writ brought by one John a 
Mareſhal of the Exchequer, the.arch- 
biſhop, for removing a cauſe, wherein the 
faid John thought himſelf "aggrieved: 
the archbiſhop, his court into that of 
the king's. The being proved; the 
king demanded judgment upon the archbi- 
ſhop's bond of liege homage, and his oath 
of fidelity. The aſſembly was ſa exaſpe 
rated againſt the archbiſhop, that all be 
had to plead was over-ruled, and his ef- 
fefts were declared to be at the king's mex- 
cy. Nothing now remained but o pro- 
nounce ſentence, but concerning this Bom 
aificulty aroſe. In the debate; it,. was in- 
fed by the temporal peers, that it'woukd 
be proper for a bilkgp to pronounce, judg - 
OTA . 9 ment, 
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went , becauls they were the fellow: WP <4 
| the fellow-prieſts of the delinquent, 
The biſhops ſtrove to excule themſelves by 
_ faying that the ſentonce was ſecular and 
not eccleſiaſtical z BEE at there as ba- 
rons, not as biſhops, and that it ill became 
= paſs 2 8 their own arch- 
biſh This - remonſtrance having ſome 
weig with the Werz the king inter- 
poſed, and commanded the biſhop of Win- 
chefter if N ntence. 
being a regard of the | 
fablithe a ſtrong precedent | 
ry. wage io 6 haughty 5 to avoid a 
tet evil threw himſelf at the King's mer- 


for i 


y 3 whereupon all the bj Except Gil- 
ben, LIP of London, be . ores: 
ECON de Again 
a &chbiſhop, w ON oF 


| | hs + nt n 
far thiee — wi pounds; Which h | 
: 2 as Conſtable of * in Suffolk, 
An Berkhamftead in Ha . The 
| 8 pretended that bad ex- 

pended more than that ſum fax the crown, 


Without charging it in his accounts, He, 
| However, gave * "the repayment : 


of the money. 

The next - ws for Eve huadred 
| mark which he ad n when the 
: was before Thoulouſe ; and another 

| LL * that had been-lent him, pan 
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the king's ſecurity, by a Jew, The biſhop 
leaded that he was unprepared for :a de- 
nce, as he kad not been cited to anſwer 
"upon theſe. charges; and declared. that the 
money in queſtion was a free preſent, He 
was, however, obliged to give ſecurity for 
the payment of the mone x. 
The fourth charge exhibited againſt the 
archbiſhop, was that he had not account- 
ed for the profits of the archbiſhopricof Vork, 
and other biſhoprics, abbeys, and church- 
livings, which, during his chancellorſhip, 
he had received in the time of their vacan- 
cies. This laſt was an intereſting point 
to the clergy, but they had now pro- 
ceeded too far to recede. They were, 
however, greatly alarmed at this charge, 
| which gave the archbiſhop of 7 9 9 
reat advantages. The archbiſhop ſaid, 
t by and at his eleQion, he was dif- 
charged of thoſe accounts; and that, as the 
charge againſt him was unprecedented, he 
ſhoul: be glad to have the opinion of his, 
ſuffragans, and the other clergy before he 
8 in his anſwer. This being admitted 
the archbiſhop retired to his chamber. { 
He now found himſelf deferted and a- 
bandoned by all the numerous train of ſy- 
cophants, and fat all night in cloſe conſul- 
tation with his ſuffragans. The 1 
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had the mortification to find that the greater 
part of them agreed in, adviſing him to 
ield to the ſtream, and ſubmit to the king. 
e was ſo ſenſibly affected at this, that the 
next day he became ill of an iliac paſſion, 
The wg: however, ſent ſome of the tem- | 
poral nobility. peremptorily to know whe- y 
ther he would. give ſecurity to render an 4 
account of what he had received by the 
vacancies of churches during the time of 
his being lord chancellor, and to abide by 
the determination of the king's court. | 
The. archbiſhop returned for anſwer, that 
if. his health permitted he would the next I 
day attend the king and his court, mY | 
He went the next day accordingly ; but, ! 
affecting to be afraid of loſing his life, ge 
took his .croſs, which as legate was uſually 
carried before him, into his own hand, and 
thus armed went into court. The biſhops, * }F 
upon this ſhew of reſolution, and knowin 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit, were afraid o 
ſome ſudden cataſtrophe, and therefore en- 
deavoured to wreſt it by force from his 
hand; but the archbiſhop proving too 
ſtrong for them, he was told by the arch- J 
biſnop of York, that notwithſtanding the a 
croſs was in his hand, he would find that 5 
the king carried much ſharper weapons. 
Then the n to the pope 
0 | | om 


- 
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of Clarendon. - The archbiſhop replied th 
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from the ſentence which had been paſſed a- 
gainſt him for contumacy, and, by ie own 
authority, _ prohibired the biſhops Fom judg- 
ing him in any thing he hac done before 
he was archbiſh e biſhops, who were 
in reality not dälpieaſcd at this prohibition, 
affected alſo to appeal to the pope againſt 
the archbiſhop ; which appeal he promifed 
to anſwer. All this time the archbiſhop 
2 not admitted into the preſence of the 
king, who was fitting in the court with his 
nobifity. The king, however, held a con- 
hes with the archbiſhop; firſt, by the 
mediation of the clergy, and afterwards of | 
the temporal nobility “. 
The eech being extricated from this 
at difficulty, hs” king ſent ſome of 
e nobility to expoſtulate with the arch- 


dio to inſiſt upon the obligatio 
10 Wach! he was bound by the — — 


th 


Ab- Henry dene to bave been aut- 
by the biſhops ;- for he was ſo far impoſed up- 
on boy, ir pretended zeal againſt the arclibiſhop, 
and their counter-appeal ty the pope, that be 
penſed with their fitting as judges; notwinhſtandin 
the exproſs ſtipulation of the eleventh. eccleſiaſtic 
article of Clarendon, by which biſhops, as well as 
other barons, ought to be preſent at judicial pro- 
ceedings in the” king's court, — in caſes 


 Hznzxy H. 

was nothing done at Clarendon, ei- 
ther by them or himſelf, in which their 
eccleſiaſtical honour was not preſerved. It 
was true, faid he, they had 1 promiſed in 
good faith to obſerve theſe decrees ; yet by 
ele general words, the dipnities of their 
Churches, which they held by the pontiſi- 
cal or canon law, were ſafe : for whatſo- 
Ever was in oppoſition to the true faith of 
the church, could not according to law be 
obſerved. That a Chriſtian king had not 
any prerogative, by the exerciſe of which. 
the liberties of the church, which he had. 
ſworn to maintain, might receive any pre- 
judice. He added, that thoſe which they 
called Royal Prerogatives, being. ſent to 
the pope to be confirmed, were brought 
Back rather diſapproved, for that very few 
af them were allowed by him; and that he 
had thereby ſhewn them what they ought 
to do' in being ready to receive the de- 
orees of the Ln church, and to refuſe 
whatever ſhe refuſed. He obſerved, how- 
ever, that if they had failed in any thing 
at Clarendon, if they had promiſed any un- 
.juff things there, they knew that ſuch un- 

lawful ipulations did not oblige. y 
The king was ſo provoked at this evaſion, 
that he immediately demanded judgment 
upon the archbiſhop; which was, that he 
| 7 deſerved 
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deſerved to be ſeized and committed to 
priſon. The earls of Cornwall and Lei- 
ceſter went out to ' pronounce his ſentence ; 
but the archbiſhop diſclaimed their autho- 
rey, and renewed his appeal. 185 
iſconcerted by the haughty manner of 
the archbiſhop, the lords, before they had 
read the ſentence, returned to the inner 
chamber, where the king and counſel ſat, 
for freſh inſt ructions. Becket embraced this 
„ ex and haſtily left the room; 
and walking through the midſt of his attend - 
ants, unmoved by repeated reproaches, he 
came to the outer gate of the caſtle, and re- 
turned to the monaſtery of St. Andrew, 
where he lodged, attended by his chaplain, 
one Herbert, and William Fitz Stevens, the 
author of the hiſtory of his life “. 


| Henry, 

* Were not this tranſaction ſo circumſtantially re- 
lated by authours who were on the ſpot, it would be 
almoſt incredible that a ſubje& ſhould have the bold- 
neſs to wreſt himſelf out of the hands of juſtice. 
But the magic of ſacred authority blunted the ſword, 
and overſet the balance of juſtice. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that Henry's conduct is far from being 
blameleſs. The original ſuit againſt the biſbop was 
frivolous and vexatious ; and ſuppoſing the charge to 
be proved, the puniſhment was too heavy for the 
crime; for, happening in rent, it ought to have been 
regulated by the cuſtom of that country, which gave 
no more than forty ſhillings for ſuch offence, The 
material charge therefore againſt this prelate, was his 
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„Henry, though armed with power, and 
red wath., reſentment, did not chooſe; to 
Purſue the archbiſhop into his. - tetres 
He. perhaps began to think that he, ha 
gone too. far, and that he might ptoba- 
ly draw;too formidable inconveniencies on 
his hands, variance with the church and 
. vapopularity with the commons ; the for- 
mer e by intereſt, and the latter 
ever ſuſceptible of diſtreſs. The archbiſhop © 
was early ſenſible of this, and the king too 
late; for Henry privately employed ſeveral 
agents to .compromiſe - matters with the 
archbiſhop, which he haughtily rejected. 
At laſt, however, the continuance of Reaker 
at Northampton daily increaſing his popu- 
larity, it was privately intimated to 1 
that a deſign was laid againſt his life. This 
bad the deſired effect; for the archbiſhop 
immediately eſcaped in diſguiſe to Lincoln, 
.and afterwards to Canterbury. 1 
Henry, informed of this, very politically 
ordered proclamation inſtantly to be made, 
that no perſon ſhould injure or moleſt the 
.archbiſhop or his retinue: he alſo appointed 
à ſplendid embaſſy to lay the whole affair 
before the POPe, and the biſhop's revenues 
remained unſequeſtered. N 
7 e 
endeavouring to withdraw himſelf from the civil po- 
1 a mealure which pointed directly at the ove r- 
throw of England's conſtitution and monarchy. 
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; None eas. time, Rees, prince of Wiles, 
x Fin rebelled, and the king N the 
ad vf his parliament to reduce him. 
 "Heney, , was very ſolicitous to 
pron the eſcape of Becket beyond ſex; 
che biſhop eluded all his vigilance, 
ne after painful concealments, dad la- 
. bonious Journeys, he arrived. at St. Omers, 
which tay within the earldom of Flanders. 
The earl of 4 45 was an important 
ally to Henry 3 and the conveniency 8 
* orting 5 from the Flemiſh po 
into. Engtand, had invited che latter to * 
@ treaty with the earl, for furoiſhing him 
with e thouſand borſe, or a thouſand 
ts, each knight mounting two horſe- 
beſides hi * ow any * 
een the king and his barons. 
by the ſame convention a provided, ay Hen- 
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eee 
— > ſour hundred to be 
paid to himſelf, e ** 


counteſs. by” 
This convention was 1 3 


mie treaty for fifteen hundred horſe ta be 
faxniſhed-by the ſame, earl to Henry I. 4 
- afterwards for three thouſa 
fides- this, had. aſſiſted t the vrother of * 


Nr 


of — and * ef of He oa who. 
ſolicited the of France nat to receive 
the archbiſhop : enry, however, was tag 
fſtemidahle not only to that prince, hut alſo. 
to the pope; ſo that they were gia of Th 
. favourable an opportunity to op 

ZBD of them 4 - cauſe a 
 _ biſhop. and the two embaſladors at 7 
| court of France were ordered to repair to. 
a e at Seng, and ta join their inſtances 
| ſe made * the other deputies, wha, 
wen, 
ue is probable, that this del out „an 
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were already nominated for - negociating” 


With the pope. _ Theſe were Robert,” arch- 


biſhop of Vork; _ Henry, biſhop of Cheſter z/ 
Bartholomew, biſhop of Exeter; witk 
Wido, Rufus, Ric Ivelcheſter, and 
John of Oxford, clerks; and Hugh de 
Gondeville, Be jard 613 St.  Vallery, and 
Henry Fitzgerald, laym | 
"Theſe deputies 120 7 a "Golemn andicnce of. 
the pope, Who treated thoſe who were cler-» 
gymen with the greateſt contempt; but at 
requeſt of heb earl of Arundel, a man of 
ſenſe and moderation, he offered to ſend 
legates into England, for deciding; the dif- 
ferences between the king and the arch- 
biſhop. But the eccleſiaſtical deputies re- 
quiring that thoſe legates ſhould have 4 
Poe of judging the matter without appeal, 
1 oa 56” wvnden their requeſt, by ſaying,” 
a would not give his glory to another; 
and the ambaſſadors having Weir time li- 
mited, were obliged to return to England 
before the archbiſhop had time to re pair o 
Sens, to anſwer for himſ elt. 
This prelate, after leaving St. Omers, 
came to Soiſſons, where he was greatly ca- 
reſſed by the king of France. He then 
went to Sens, where he was received by the 
pope, with all the tenderneſs due to a mar- 
9 for che A. Becket 5 behaviour was 


_ equally 
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equally ſubmiſſive and artful; and he ob- 
tained from the pope an anathema againſt 
all thoſe who ſhould dare to obſerve the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon. | ; 

Henry was very much ſhagreened at theſe 
tranſactions, and offered the pope not only 
a perpetual confirmation of Peter's pence, 
but alſo to extend it to all houſes which 
made a fire, either in city, town, village, 
or hamlet, throughout his dominions, pro- 
vided he would deliver up the archbiſhop. 
This, however, was refuſed ; and Henry, 
finding he could not prevail, ſequeſtered the 
revenues of the archbiſhop, but without 
venturing to forfeit them. 

The Welch commotions now claimed the 
moſt ſerious attention of Henry and his go- 
vernment. Some differences happened * 
tween the earl of Glouceſter, and Rees, 

rince of South-Wales, in which Eneon, 

other to the latter, was killed. Where- 
upon Rees invaded Cardiganſhire; from 
whence he expelled the ſubjects of Eng- 
land, and harraſſed the Flemings by many 
inroads, carrying off a large booty. 

David ap Owen, the prince of North. 
Wales, was encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes 
to make a league with Rees; and the 
Welch were unanimous in deſiring to ſhake 
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oF the Norman yoke, and re- aſſert their 
ancient independancy. It being, however, 
late in the year 1164, the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon would not admit of Henry's making 
any attempts againſt ſo reſolute a people, 1 
a country ſo inacceſſible. 34 
At this time Frederic Barbaroſſa was un- 
der a ſpiritual excommunication by the ſee 
of Rome ; he therefore courted an alliance 
and correſpondence with Henry ; and in the 
beginning of the year 1165, he ſent over 
the archbiſhop of Cologn into England to 
demand Manlda, the eldeſt daughter of 
Henry, in martiage for his favourite the 
duke of Saxony. Thie prelate was received 
with t reſpect; but the lady being yet 
only eleven years of age, the marriage was 
waved for that year, Henry, in the Lent 
following, went over to Normandy, and 
had an interview at Giſors with the Ling of 
France, His chief view was perhaps to 


bring over that prince from the connections 


with the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but if 


this was his deſign, he failed. 

A few days afterwards he returned to 
England, to put himſelf at the head of the 
army, which was deſtined to act againſt the 
Welch. ; 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would 
permit, he advanced againſt Ru Oe 
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which was then in the hands of the Welch, 
to which he began to lay ſiege, But that 
people, by their union, were now me 
ormidable ; and David ap Owen, the 

rince of North-Wales, had over-run all 
Frincſhire, and joined his troops with Rees. 
Henry, fearing to be attacked while he lay 
before Rutland; or that His retreat might 
be cut off by a. ſuperior force, immediately 
returned, and ſent commiſſions throughout 
all his dominions, for raifing a greater ar- 
my. He alfo demanded the Flemiſh forces, 
the. eleventh article of his convention with 
the earl of Flanders, expreſs ly flipulating, 
that they ſhould be ready for Henry's 
fiſtance, as ſoon as they were required. The 
Welch, on the other hand, ated with an 
uncommon ſpirit of unanimity, and with a 
reſolution becoming the blood of Britons. 
Their combined forces came to Corwen ; 
while Henry, n advanced as far as 
NN lee in Shropſhire, encamped 
there. | 
Both armies being. near, the King or- 
dered part of his army to paſs the river that 
divided the two camps, which they ac- 
cordingly did; but before the whole could 
paſs,. they were ſo vigorouſly attacked By 
the Welch, that a great. ſlaughter enfued. 
Tilt pouring in freſh 
2 troops, 


Henry, however, 
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troops, forced his paſſage, though he ex- 
ſed his own ks 3 95 ꝗ 9 danger; 
Hubert de St. Clair receiving in his own 
breaſt the arrow, which muſt otherwiſe 
have pierced the king's. Henry then pe- 
netrated as far as Berwin-Hill. The We 
prudently availed themſelves of their fi- 
tuation, and without venturing a deciſive 
battle, beſet him in ſach a manner, that 
he found himſelf cut off from all means 
of ſupplying himſelf with proviſions ; and 
the rains falling, together with the floods 
from the mountains, reduced his army to 
ſo diſmal a ſituation, that they were in dan- 
ger of being loſt. At length, however, he 
reſerved them by an inglonious retreat. 
is reſentment for this diſgrace fell upon 
two ſons of each of the Welch princes, 
whom, after putting out their eyes, he 
emaſculated. | | 
This year died Malcolm, firnamed the 
Maiden, king of Scotland, after an inaQtive 
reign of twelve years, and in the twenty- 
KOH year of his age. KP 
Soon after the Welch expedition, Henry 
went over to Normandy, where, finding 
all endeavours ineffectual for bringing the 
court of Rome to reaſon in the caſe of 
Becket, he determined at laſt to proceed 
to extremities. Accordingly we find an edict 
p 0 
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of his publiſhed this year, which imported 
little leſs than a total ſeparation from the 
ſee of Rome, for which reaſon he was 
execrated by the writers of that age. It 
conſiſted of ſeven articles, the ſubſtance of 
which is as follows“. | | 
1. If any one ſhall bring letters or man- 
dates of the pope or archbiſhop, containing 
an interdict of the uſe of the ſervice, ſacra- 
ments and holy rites in England, let ſpeedy 
juſtice be executed upon him as a traĩtor to 
his king. N 
II. No clerk, monk, or other religious 
rſon ſhall be permitted to paſs beyond the 
Ras. or return into England, unleſs he hath 
a paſſport from the juſtices ſor his going out, 
and the king's letters for his return home; 
if any one doth otherwiſe, let him be im- 
priſoned. je <a «1 
III. No man ſhall bring any command 
or meſſage from the pope or archbiſhop z 
whoever doth, let him be taken and de- 
tained : neither ſhall any man appeal to the 
pope or archbiſhop, nor hold any plea by 
their order or, command. If any man acts 
contrary to this prohibition, let him be im- 
priſoned. 
IV. The biſhops, abbots, prieſts, monks, 
clerks or laymen that ſhall ſabmit to the 
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ſentence of an interdiQ, they and their kin- 

dred ſhall forthwith be caſt out of the nation, 

and ſhall carry nothing with them: their 

goods and 1 de taken into the 
ings hands. | | 


All Clerks that have rents and eſtates 
in England, ſhalt he ſummoned that the 
yeturn to them within three months; and 1 
they do not their goods and poſſeſſions ſhall 
be ſeized to the king's uſe. | 

VT. The biſhops of London and Nor-. 
wich ſhall be ſummoned before the King's 
Juſtices to make ſatisfaction for that, con- 
trary to the ſtatutes of the realm, they 
had interdicted the lands of earl Hugh, 
and pronounced ſentence againſt him. 

vii. That the Peter-pence ſhall be ga- 
thered, and fafely kept for the uſe of the 
king. "antes yan ds wy 


The End: of the S1 I? Voluus. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S every volume does not 
afford an equal number of 
ſubjects for copper-plates, they 
cannot poſſibly be ſupplied in the 
order they occur; but at the 


end of the work, printed direc- 


tions will be given for placing 


them, 


